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REMINISCENCES OF A JURIS-CONSULT. 


No. 


1. 


‘Durtxe the early part of my professional 
career I found amusement for some of that un- 
gccupied time of which young lawyers have so 
much, in noting down such features of the few 
cases then entrusted to me, as appeared to me 
curious or approaching to the romantic. As 
business increased [ found the entries in my 
docket rapidly supplanting my note book in 
claims on my partiality, and by degrees the me- 
moranda in the latter, affected rather the con- 
ciseness of mercantile correspondence, than the 
luxuriant verbiage of juridical composition, so 
that the extended narrative of my earlier years, 
soon degenerated into an elliptical index or table 
of reference to the incidents I wished to pre- 
serve. And now in the leisure of a retired bar- 
rister, I find pleasure in reviewing the light la- 
bours of my youth, and occasionally weaving for 
the amusement of a few old friends,a tale of 
truth, from the recorded hints of my younger 
days. 

THE LOST WILL. 


I was one evening in the midst of winter sitting 
before a glowing mass of coals, slowly but brightly 
sinking into ashes, indulging those wild yet de- 
lightful reveries which a warm fire, especially 
in the absence of all other light, is so apt to sug- 
gest. The wind was howling drearily without, 
and the light rattling of an occasional hailstone, 
rather aided than interrupted the wayward flights 
of fancy in which 1 half unconsciously was in- 
dulging. My meditations however were put to 
the rout by a low, ill assured tap at the door; 
“Come in,” responded I, in a tone scarcely as 
bland as the gentle application seemed to demand, 
for in truth that light knock was the crash of a 
glorious palace in the air. The door opened and 
a muffled female figure entered the circle of light 
of which my coal stove formed the centre. Some- 
what vexed at having been caught in the dark 
and apparently asleep, (for it could scarcely be 
thought that I had been reading or doing any of 
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the acts of a waking man, in so dim a light) I 
lighted my lamp and invited my visitor to a seat. 
Upon throwing back the collar of her camblet 
cloak and the thick veil that shielded her fea- 
tures, at once from observation and from, the 
piercing cold of the blast, a countenance of sur- 
passing beauty was developed. So much was«I 
taken “ at fault” by this unexpected revelation, 
that I remember that I could scarcely collect my 
ideas to understand the purpose of this unhoped 
for visitor; at that time it must be kept‘in mind 
that 1 was young and modest, however subse- 
quent intercourse with the world may have 
wrought the ruin of those amiable traits of cha- 
racter. 1 found, however, that my client was 
the orphan niece of the late Mr. Ferrars, a man 
of princely fortune, who had taken charge‘of her 
from her childhood. During his life every luxury 
that wealth could obtain was at her command; 
her equipage was the admiration of the fashion- 
able, and the é@ntertainments at her uncle’s 
splendid mansion, formed 8 topic of conversation 
for the winter. Mr. Ferrars while thus lavishing 
the advantages of his affluence on his lovely 
niece, found in the object of his favour, a friend, 
a companion, in whose society he could forget 
the unkindness of fate, which had made his own 
son and only child, the “‘amari aliquid,” the drop 
of gall that poisoned his otherwise enviable lot. 
From his early childhood, Augustus Ferrars had 
given proofs of that singular depravity of dispo- 
sition, that the observer of human nature would 
pronounce to have been produced only by a long 
intercourse with one of the lower class of society, 
with the vile and thedegraded. With a formand 
features of high and commanding cast, with 
talents that might have made him the ornament 
of society, his favourite associates were servants, 
gamblers and jockeys, to whose debasing com- 
pany he resorted with an eagerness and relish 
that in one of his aristocratic family seemed a 
species of insanity. Formany years his indulgent 
parent, though heart broken on account of his 
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worthlessness, with that much-enduring love that 
heaven has wisely planted in the paréntal bosom, 
Yescued him from the consequences of his ex- 
travaganee and debauchery, and by every means 
- that anxious affection could suggest, endeavoured 
to shield him from public disgrace. Upon one oc- 
casion, the patience even of a father was overtask- 
ed, and the paternal door was finally closed on an 
incorrigible vagabond. A friend of Mr. Ferrars 
found on comparison of his check book with his 
account in bank, that a check to a large amount 
had been forged,and afew inquiries secretly and 
noiselessly conducted, traced the crime clearly 
tothe unprincipled Augustus Ferrars. The un- 
happy father, with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude to his considerate friend, replaced the 
amount of the forged check, and from that mo- 
ment struggled to forget that he hada son. These 
particulars I did not learn from my visitor at that 
interview, but in the course of my subsequent 
acquaintance with her. Mr. Ferrars, a few 
months before the visit I am detailing, had 
died very suddenly from some species of apo- 
plectic atiack, which left him speechless except 
so far as a few unconnected words immediately 
preceding his dissolution, might make the term 
inaccurate. Something was murmured inarti- 
culately, of “ will,” “‘ bulk of estate,” “ son,” 
“unfortunate,” and his arm was frequently ex- 
tended, with the fore finger as if pointing. Soon 
after the funeral, Mr. R. the confidential legal 
adviser of the deceased, called to offer his ser- 
vices a’-executor of the will of Mr. Ferrars, 
which he had drawn and saw duly attested, but 
to his unbounded surprise found that it could not, 
by the most assiduous search, he discovered. 
Tables, desks, escrutoires, and every other pro- 
bable receptacle of such a document, were care- 
fully opened and strictly examined, but in vain. 
That the deceased should have destroyed the 
will seemed unlikely, as he had spoken of it, and 
some codicil that he wished to add, within a few 
days of his death. Mr. R. was astounded and 
vexed, to find that the splendid fortune of his 
friend was to pass into the hands of a worn out 
debauchee, and incorrigible sot, such as Augus- 
tus had rendered himself, and that the delicate 
and elegant Lucy was to be left to the resources 
of her own talents and accomplishments, or the 
precarious patronage of her former associates. 
A few days sadly demonstrated the accuracy of 
his forebodings ; within a week. a tawdry vehicle 
drawn by four panting steeds covered with sweat 
and dust, rattled up to the door of the elegant 
mansion of the late Mr. Ferrars, and a sickly, 
bloated, and prematurely old man, attended by a 
vulgar, over-dressed, and highly rouged female, 
got out, opened without ceremony the hall door 
and pushed on into the parlour, where the melan- 
choly Lucy sat in deep mourning, not of the 
outward garments only, but in the waveless calm 
of a forlorn and desolate heart. ‘ Hoity toity! 
who have we here!” sneered the female whose 
arrival we have mentioned, “‘ keep your tears till 
they are wanted, young woman.” Shocked and 
terrified at this brutal address, the sensitive girl 











scarce breathed from excess of agitation. “Well, 
Miss Lucy,” said the degraded Augustur, “ the 


old man’s gone, hey? Times are changed now, 
and the saddle is on the right horse at last, eh 
July,” addressing his companion. “ No will, eh, 
cousin Lucy !—had your will during the old fel- 
low’s life time, have none now, ha! ha! ha!” and 
the unfeeling Wretch laughed aloud. His mirth 
was however checked by the accidental entrance 
of Mr. Percival, that friend of the. deceased 
whose name he had thought proper to imitate. 
A glance from his eye, severe in the conscious- 
ness of unblemished rectitude, withered the 
laugh on the lips of the mocker.—“ Leave the 
house on the instant,” said he, “ the friends of 
virtue are not yet discouraged ; when the search 
for the mislaid will is hopeless you shall be in- 
formed, till then do not presume to enter these 
walls.” The rebuked villain attempted a reply 
in the bullying style usual among his profligate 
companions, but at the first sentence, a “‘ remem- 
ber’ from the compressed lips of Mr. Percival, 
cut short the intended impertinence, and the well 
matched pair left the house more precipitately 
than they had entered. The search for the will 
was however in vain, and the degraded youth 
and his female companion at last took possession. 
The orphan girl, though earnestly entreated by 
Mr. Percival to make his house her home, could 
not tame her proud spirit to accept a favour from 
those with whom she had associated on terms of 
equality. With an affectionate and devoted ser- 
vant, who had nursed her in infancy, she left the 
home of her youth, and occupied the upper rooms 
of a hired dwelling. Here the exquisite taste 
with which she embroidered, and the various 
fancy articles which she constructed, formed the 
source of a little revenue, sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of herself and her nurse, till the sickness 
of the latter, and the thousand expenses attendant 
on it, exhausted her scanty means. Then came 
the landlord’s importunity and the final threat of 
a distress; under the fears of this last evil she had 
accidentally applied to me for legal advice, as 
to the power of the landlord to enforce his claim. 
It will not be supposed that the above narrative 
emanated from her own lips during this first 
visit; little but the circumstances of her present 
embarrassment formed the subject of her sad 
tale. I need not say that 1, young and chivalrous 
in my feelings to the sex as 1 then was, needed 
no spur to excite me to exertion in the cause of 
so fair a client. I promised to see her creditor; 
re-assured her by my exposition of the law of 
landlord and tenant, and finally sent her home 
somewhat less overwhelmed than when she 
sought my advice. Through the intervertion of 
my sisters and their fashionable and affluent 
friends, the talents of Lucy were thenceforth. 
steadily put in requisition and liberally rewarded, 
the landlord was induced by my representations 
to desist from any compulsory measures, and 
reaped the reward of his humanity in the subse- 
quent full satisfaction of his whole demand. 
Some days afterward a rough Patlander open- 
ed my office door, and with one of those ducking 
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bows, peculiar } think to his countrymen, ac- 
costed me with “ The top of the morning to ye’r 
honour.” I raised my head at the odd sound, 
and returned the salute, but after a more civi- 
lized fashion. “* Would ye’r honour be forgetting 
the countenance of me? isn’t it Phelim Burke 
that Iam?” “ Ah Phelim,” said IJ, at last re- 
calling the queer phiz of my odd visiter, “* what 
shall Ido for you, man?” “ Faith, is it what'll 
ye do, counsellor? Isn’t there Dermot the spal- 
peen that’s tourn up the tistamint”—** The tes- 
tament!” said [, thinking that the complainant 
was ushering in, in this roundabout way, some 
tale of assault and battery, to which the tearing 
of a testament was a prelude. ‘“ Aye, the tista- 
mint jist that ye’r honour writ him, with ‘ Be it 
remimbered,’ at one end, and Dermot O’Toole’s 
own beautiful crass at the other, for want of the 
hand o’ write.” At this comical explanation, I 
began to see the drift of Phelim, so far, at least, 
as that the “ tistamint” was a will that O’Toole 
had employed me to draw, (heaven knows why, 
for the landlord had several times offered him the 
arrears of his rent, if he would deliver possession 
of the hovel that he occupied,) however, to hu- 
mour him,I drew, in the leisure of a winter’s 
evening, a most important looking instrument, 
fortified with a huge red seal, and couched in an 
array of technical expressions that might have 
conveyed an empire, with remainders, uses, and 
trusts, worthy of the testamentary dispositions of 
a Rothschild. This document, it seems, was 
“ tourn,” as Phelim phrased it, but why, except 
for that “ ultima ratio” of an Irishman, “ the po- 
theen,”’ I could not imagine.—* Torn!” said I, 
“ why did he tear it?” “Is it me, ye’r honour? 
mebbe he didn’t, it a’n’t to the fore thin, any 
way.” ‘ Perhaps he has hid it, Phelim,” said I, 
‘“‘ask him where he put it.”—“ Is it ask him ?— 
och! murther, and the man did and birrid this 
threedays!” In spite of the melancholy annuncia- 
tion, I could not but smile at the mode in which } 
at last arrived at the facts, or as the profession 
would call it, “* the merits of the case.”’ After dili- 
gent cross-examination I found that on searching 
the clothes and other probable repositories of the 
deceased, no trace of the will could be discover- 
ed, and that the opinion of Mr. Phelim (who by 
the way was an executor,) had been immediately 
expressed, very much in accordance with the 
legal presumption in such circumstances. I 
directed my client to look into the potato barrel, 
the sacking bottom of the bedstead, behind the 
cupboard or chest, that held the few articles in 
least frequent requisition, and other, to us, un- 
usual places of deposit. The next day the will 
or “ tistamint,” as Phelim called it, was brought 
me, but in so tattered and unsavoury a condition, 
that I examined it at as great a distance as pos- 
sible. The place of its concealment was an old 
ledger or blank book, which, for a long time had 
been used by Dermot to raise his usual seat, in 
the manner of a cushion; between the leather 
that covered this ill used volume and the paste- 
board cover itself, was found the fruits of my 
legal ingenuity, the important will in question, 
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but so rubbed and stained that I doubted its va- . 
lidity as a testamentary instrument. This how- 
ever was of little consequence,as the whole of 
the assets of the deceased, would not satisfy the. 
Register’s Fee for Letters Testamentary. It 
immediately occurred to me that the will of Mr. 
Ferrars might have escaped discovery from a 
similarly unusual place of concealment, and 
thinking the chance of such an oversight fairly 
within the possibilities of the case, called on 
Mr. Percival and enquired if he had examined 
the library of his friend, or turned over the leaves 
of any of his books of accounts. As I had sup. 
posed, he had not, though he astpted me that 
every drawer, pigeon-hole, and secretary had 
been carefully searched. The difficulty however 
suggested itself, that even if this were the case, 
as all intercourse with the present owner of the 
mansion house was out of the question, at least 
of an amicable character, any steps that might 
intimate a lingering hope of success in finding 
the lost instrument, would excite the suspicions 
of the unnatural son, who would be restrained 
by no considerations of honour or honesty, from 
destroying a paper so inimical to his views. To 
guide us in our investigation we visited Lucy, 
and obtained from her the name of a female ser- 
vant who was with the deceased at the time of 
his death, as I attached some importance to the 
incoherent expressions of. the dying merchant, 
some of which I had heard mentioned by the old 
nurse. The very position of the deceased and 
the corner of the room to which his finger point- 
ed, might also be useful. as a clue in fature 
proceedings. With considerable difficulty we 
found Betsey Howe, the domestic alluded to, 
and were chagrined to-find that she could shed 
but little light to guide us; after a long exami- 
nation we left her, conjuring hér to reflect on 
the circumstances, and to endeavour to-.recollect 
what was in the quarter of the chamber indicated 
by the gesture of the deceased, and whether any 
other word or part of a word, escaped his lips. 
The next day, we again saw the woman, pre- 
vailed on her to place herself on a table, as 
nearly as possible in the position whieh Mr. 
Ferrars’ bed occupied in his chamber, but could 
gain nothing but that the finger must have point- 
ed to the fire-place. When asked if there were 
any books in the room, she said she thought not, 
the library was in another part of the house, no 
other expression than as above stated, was re- 
collected; she admitted however that there’might 
have been, but that she was frightened and agi- 
tated and could not remember. At another in- 
terview, she thought she had observed a bible on 
a small candle stand; butdid not remember where 
it stood. With this unsatisfactory information 1 
resolved to attempt a further scrutiny, in a mode 
that [ now think savoured somewhat of the stra- 
tagems of the novels and dramas, that I then in- 
dulged in. There was an intelligent and acute 
young man, for whom I had transacted business, 
who had been a footman to a family of distinction, 
but was at the time I have allusion to, out of 
place. My scheme was, that Philip should en- 








gage as a servant with the intruder, and thus 
unsuspected, carry into effect such instructions 
asl should give him. The plan was successful, 
and my trnsty agent was gladly engaged on the 
strength of the very respectable references which 
he was allowed to give. My first directions were, 
that he should as early as might be done without 
exciting attention, gain access to the chamber 
where Mr. F. breathed his last, and secure the 
bible, a description of which I furnished him 
from the lips of Miss Lucy. Thus tutored, my 
spy went into the camp of the enemy, and until 
I again saw him every day seemed a year, so 
strong an interest does a man involuntarily take 
in a scheme of his own suggestion. My pains 
were, however, nobly repaid, when my intelli- 
gent agent brought me the bible which I had 
enjoined him to obtain, with the important and 
long lost will, laid in that portion of it appro- 
priated to the Record of Births and Deaths. 
The document was open, and the deceased had 
probably been consulting this Register of his 
joys and sorrows with reference to some addition 
to his testamentary dispositions, very shortly 
before the fatal blow that left his interesting 
niece without a protector. To those who love 
* to taste the luxury of doing good,” I leave it, to 
imagine the pleasure with which I again accom- 
panied Mr. Percival to the humble dwelling of 
my lovely client, and the delight with which I 
received the warm expressions of her gratitude, 
for my successful exertions. The provisions of 
the will were distinguished by the same liberal 
spirit as the character of the testator; a sum 
sufficient to meet every reasonable want of his 
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profligate son, was to be paid him annually, from 
a fund in the hands of Mr. Percival, as trustee, 
and after the death of Augustus, the principal 
was to fall into the bulk of the estate which was 
to be paid to Lucy on her arrival at the age of 
maturity. The remaining incidents in my tale 
are easily anticipated ; the will was duly proved, 
and although some quibbling attempts were made 
to invalidate it, a few weeks saw my fair client 
re-instated in all the affluence of her former en- 
viable situation. Her wretched cousin, like the 
generality of those addicted to his disgraceful 
vices, soon fell a victim to intemperance, and 
his wife, as I supposed the person to be with whom 
he associated, J] think became an inhabitant of a 
prison, for a larceny or burglary. It may seem 
an imputation on my gallantry, as well as a de- 
parture from the acknowledged proprieties of 
any tale in which a lovely girl figures conspicu- 
ously, but the truth must be told; the reward of 
my services was not the fair hand of Lucy Bel- 
travers, for a good reason, to wit, that 1 never 
solicited it, but merely the unsentimental but 
very professional quid pro quo, a check from 
Mr. Percival, to a very respectable amount. 
Let no admirer of “* The Sorrows of Werter,” 
sneer at this avowal; let it be remembered that 
I, nut choosing to address her, lovely and spotless 
as she was, had no right to force an obligation 
upon one, who very properly refused to accept 
as a gratuity, services which she was so abund- 
antly able ‘to compensate. With this defence 
against the anticipated criticisms of the ill na- 
tured or the sentimental, I terminate my first 
* Reminiscence.” Ss. 
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THE FREED BIRD. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Retvurs, return, my bird! 

I have dressed thy cage with flowers, 
’Tis lovely as a violet bank 

In the heart of forest bowers. 


“Tam free, Iam free,—I return ro more! 
The weary time of the cage is o'er! 

Through the rolling clouds I can soar on high, 
The sky is around me—the blue bright sky! 


«“ The hills lie beneath me, spread far and clear, 
Wigh their glowing heath-flowers and bounding deer, 
I see the waves flash on the sunny shore— 

Iam free, I am free,—I return no more!” 


Alas, alas, my bird! 
Why seek’st thou to be free? 

Wert thou not blest in thy little bower, 
When thy song breathed nought but glee? 


** Did my song of summer breathe nought but glee? 
Did the voice of the captive seem sweet tothee? 
Oh! had'st thou known its deep meaning well, 

It had tales of a burning heart to tell. 


« From a dream of the forest that music sprang, 
Through its notes the peal of a torrent rang; 
And its dying fall, when it soothed thee best, 
Sighed for wild flowers ang a leafy nest.’’ 





Was it with thee thus, my bird? 
Yet thine eye flash’d clear and bright! 
I have seen the glance of the sudden joy 
In its quick and dewy light. 


“ It flash'd with the ‘ire of a tameless race, 

With the soul of the wild wood, my native place! 
With the spirit that panted through heaven to soar— 
Woo me not back—I return no more! 


“ My home is high, amidst rocking trees, 

My kindred things are the star and breeze, 
And the fount unchecked in its lonely play, 
And the odours that wander afar—away!”’ 


Farewell, farewell, thou bird! 
I have called on spirits gone, 

And it may be they joy like thee to part, 
‘Like thee that wert all my own. 


“ If they were captives, and pined like me, 

Though love might calm them, they joyed to be free; 
They sprung from the earth with a burst of power, 

To the strength of their wings, to their triumph’s hour! 


* Call them not back when the chain is riven, 
When the way of the pinion is all through heaven. 
Farewell!—With my song through the clouds I soar, 
I pierce the blue skies—I am earth’s no more!”’ 
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MY DAUGHTER’S SCRAP-BOX. 


It is now exactly sixteen years since the birth 
of my daughter. I had a large mahogany trunk 
made, with an orifice at top, large enough to re- 
ceive a paper of moderate size; and resolved to 
solicit my friends for contributions in prose or 
verse, which were not to be read till her sixteenth 
birth-day. That time has now come. For several 
months past, [ have endeavoured to recoliect each 
individual who contributed to the store, for the 
purpose of inviting them to be present when it 
was opened. But sixteen years have made a 
great havoc in my list of friends ; those whom that 
lapse of time has not removed altogether, it has, in 
many instances changed. But still Iam grateful 
for those who are yet left. In some, I see the 
approach of old age, and wonderif they make the 
same remark upon me; in others, I can trace 
scarcely any diminution of health and spirits ;— 
I fear few of them make a similar observation on 
the appearance of their host. I am not yet old; 
but @ man with a daughter of sixteen, need make 
ro great pretences to the character of being 
young. 

When my guests were all assembled, there was, 
of course, no wani of conversation about the days 
of lang syne; and the approach of the birth-day 
was not looked forwar with any impatience, 
as it might be considered, in some sort, the signal 
of our separation. However, with whatever feel- 
ing its approach was regarded, it was hailed, when 
itectually arrived,withevery symptom of satisfac- 
uuon. The heroine ofthe day had exerted her taste, 
in fixing ona romantic spot for the scene of our fete 
ciampetre. She had selected a secluded dell, a 
short distance up the river, which meanders round 
my lawn, wherea thick clump of trees secured us 
a delightful shade, while the open lands, on each 
side, supplied us, through the leaves, with a re- 
freshing breeze. Here then, we all assembled. 
The mystic box, to which, in other days, our re- 
spects had so frequently been paid, was carried 
to our tent, and occupied 2 conspicuous place 
during our entertainment. I thought I traced on 
some countenances a slight shade of anxiety, for, 
unless to professed authors, it is rather a trying 
event to have one’s compositions submitted to so 
numerous an assembly. There were, luckily, 
however, no critics amongst us, to mar our en- 
joyment, either by their downright objections, or 
their faint praise. Every thing which was read 
was listened to with the deepest attention, and an 
appearance of the most glowing admiration reign- 
ed on all our features,—particularly, I remark- 
ed, on those of the authors of the performance. 
The eatables having, at length, disappeared, and 
the wine, cooled by an hour’s immersion in the 
river, being set upon the table, we proceeded to 

he business of the day. The box was opened 
with the greatest solemnity, and a paper lifted 
up from the mass, without any selection, and laid 
before me for public perusal. I opened it, 
and read the title—* Life, in four sonnets,’ —and 
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immediately, before looking to the signature, I 
perceived, by a certain fidgettiness in my face- 
tious friend, Tom Sanders, that he had some re- 
collection who was the author of the perform- 
ance. Tom is the clergyman of the next village 
to where I live, and a better fellow, “ within the 
limits of becoming mirth,” it is impossible to 
meet with. It is strange, that during the whole 
of our long acquaintance, 1 never suspected him 
of ever attempting the art of rhyme; the utmost » 
effort in the poetical department, for which I 
could have given him credit, would have been a 
rebus or a charade; my surprise, therefore, and 
that of all the auditors, may easily be imagined, 
when I read the following sentimental and me- 
lancholy effusion :— 
I see (where glides the river on its way 
‘Through the lone vale with leafy trees embower'd, 
While all around an cdorous , 
From the young flow’rs which deck 
A little girl who carols at her play, 
And weaves bright chaplets for her auburn hair, 
In many a cluster fluttering on the air: 
But soon she casts the chaplet far away, 
To float adown the river! Ne’er thinks she 
An emblem of herself those flow’rs are 
Which bloom like pleasure, and like 
Bright’ning, yet withering, upon life’s 
Happy, alas! she looks through tearless eye, 
And thinks nor flow’r will fade, nor pleasure die. 


, fade; 
sea. 


T look again. Yon child is woman now, 
And still her eye retains the light it wore 
In childhood; yet within its depths a store 
Of nobler thoughts than childhood’s years allow 
Is shining beautiful, yet half conceal’d;— 
And Love bas placed his finger on her cheek; 
Whose pale pure hue speaks more than words can speak, 
Of hopes e’en to herself but half reveal’d;— 
But see, she smiies, as if in waking dream, 
And moves her ripe red lip: and as a name 
She muttereth low, a flush (but not of shame) 
Tinges her pale cheek with a rosy gleam!— 
And she is happy! yet in sad like guise; 
For Love may still be happy, though he sighs! 


Again I see the child.—a child no more, 
And youth himself hath waved his buoyant-wing, 
Asif for ever from her brow to spring, 
Where years have dimm’d the light which shone before. 
Still gleams her eye; but, oh! how chang’d its gleam 
Since first I saw it in thet sunny heur, 
a fresh with childhood’s hopes, she weav’d the 
low’ r; 
Then cast it careless to the wand'ring stream! 
And on that form Time’s finger hath been laid, 
But notin anger; still she smiles to ' 
The tale which minds her of the vanish’ 
Whea love and gladuees round her bright 
And long-lost dreains come back as once they 
And death—chill’d Joy revives at Memory’s 


Again! again, I look; and what is this?— 

Art thou the child,—the woman once I view'd, 
Who ling’ rest thus in sad, cold solitude? 

Oh! whata fall! Where now is all thy bliss? 

Thy children, where be they? All gone,—and thou 
Left sad and lone to mourn, yet scarce to weep, 
The wild wind which did strip thee in its sweep, 

And left thee leafiess as a winter’s bough? 

Thine eyes, how dita! Thy form no more bedeck’d 
With grace, with beauty,—years have swept o’er thee 
As doth the wild sirocco o'er the sea, 

And left thee, mid its vastness, torn and wreck’d;— 

Yet smiles will visit thee,-—as roses wave 
Their flexile sweetness e’en above the grave! 


The reading of these verses was received with 
an applause te which I will not venture to deny 
that our friendship towards the author added 
great part of the sincerity. Another dip was 
made into the store-house of the Muses, and a 
thin slip of paper, with no name or designation 








MY DAUGHTER’S SCRAP=BOX. 








outside, was placed in my hands. 1 had had a great 
curiosity about this identical performance, for 
some years,—I recollected its appearance the mo- 
ment | saw it, and turned, with no little satisfac- 
tion, to gratify my curiosity. In the winter of 
1823, I was sitting in my quiet parlour, engaged 
with one of the Waverly Novels, and the sleet 
and rain, which were battering against my win- 
dow, added, no doubt, tothe selfish and Lucre- 
tian comforts of my situation. 
at the outer door, startled me from my delightful 
repose, and conjecture went speedily to work as 
to who could be my visitor at that untimely hour. 
My wife looked almost alarmed, and a certain 
bustle which soon after took place in the lobby 
did not tend to quiet her apprehensions. Ina 
short time the parlour door was opened, and a 
stranger walked very composedly in. He wasa 
tall man, with his hair slightly grizzled, fine bold 
grey eyes,and a brow of uncemmon height. I 
am (I may say, in a parenthesis) so far a disci- 
ple of Lavater, as to place great confidence in a 
man’s genius, from the size and shape of his fore- 
head. The stranger’s rank was dubious,—he 
might be a gentleman, though, at first-sight, he 
looked more like a substantial farmer, than one of 
the more aristocratic classes of society. His man- 
ners, however, were the easiest 1 had ever seen. 
In a few words, he told me he had thrown himself 
on my hospitality, as he had been overtaken by 
the storm, and added, that he always preferred the 
society in the parsonage to that which he might 
be thrown into at an ina. I welcomed him to 
my “ humble shed,” and, with a sigh, laid aside 
my book, just when Jeanie Deans was presented 
to the Duke of Argyle. He was not wet; he had 
put his horses into my stable, and gave sundry 
hints that the sooner supper was produced the 
better. I perceived, im a moment, from the sound 
of his voice, that he was an honest Caledonian, 
and the Doric simplicity of his dialect added a 
great zest to the enjoyment of his conversation. 
His information was exact and various. On all 
* subjects he seemed equally well prepared, and I 
was very soon led not to regret the interruption 
which his presence had put to my perusal, even 
of the Heart of Midlothian. I asked him, in the 
course of conversation, if he had read the work, 
and, to my surprise, he replied in the negative. 
Of all the other books, by the same author, he 

fessed an equal degree ofignorance. “ Never,” 

said, ‘* have I read ony o’ these printed books ; 
they Wad be a great waste o’ time, for I’m thinken 
1 ken as muckle about the Heart o’ Mid louden as 
ony body could tell me.” I remarked a very odd 
expression in my wife’s countenance after these 
remarks, and, when 1 went out to make some 
extra preparation for our unexpected guest, she 
took an opportunity of following me, and stating 
her perfect conviction that the stranger was no 
other than the Great Unknown. I was some- 
what staggered by her suspicion —l had seen 
prints of the distinguished person, who was at 
that time only suspected to be the author, and his 
resemblance to our nameless guest was striking— 
the same file deep eye, the same magnificent 





brow. I went down and brought out a bottle of 
Champagne from the cellar, on the chance of its 
really being the Shakspeare of the North. His 
appetite, when supper was laid before him, was 
the most wonderful exhibition I had ever witness- 
ed, but it in no respect interfered with his conver- 


| sation. Plateful after plateful disappeared with the 
most marvellous celerity ; story after story gave 
| us food for laughter or admiration, and, in short, I 





A long, loud rap | must confess I was, at last, firmly of my wife’s 


opinion. I asked him for a contribution, whether 
in prose or verse, for the box, which was in the 
room at the time ; and immediately after the cloth 
was removed, while preparations were making for 
an attack on the brandy and water, he took up a 
half sheet of paper, wrote something on it, and 
slipped it through the chink, without saying a 
word. He now proceeded to his potations, which, 
I was fairly forced to acknowledge, left his pre- 
vious exertions, in the eating department, com- 
pletely in the shade. “Whether it was that my 
pride, on having such a guest, deprived me of 
my usual prudence, or the agitation of my spi- 
rits produced a speedier effect, I don’t know, 
but I must candidly confess, that for the last 
half-dozen tumblers which he took, I had lost 
all relish or understanding of his conversation ; 
but at length, in a delirium of delight, I moved 
off to my bed, prepared to boast, to my dying day, 
that my table had been honoured by the pre- 
sence of the author of *“Jvanhoe” and “* Waver- 
ley.” Next morning, my disappointment was as 
great as had been my delight. The stranger 
had gone off, almost before the dawn, and left no 
token by which he could be recognised. 1 con- 
tinued ina state of great uncertainty for a length 
of time,—I became very cross, and uncertain in 
my temper, and turned off my butler on suspi- 
cion of stealing half-a-dozen silver spoons; I 
made many inquiries as to the movements of Sir 
Walter, but could hear ho exact tidings of when 
he had been in England. At last,1 began to 
give up all hopes, unless in the scrap of paper 
he had put into the box, and looked forward to 
the day of its being opened with no little anxiety. 
I accordingly unrolled the paper, with trembling 
hands, and read the following words :— 

“ Srr,—I am much obligated to ye for the gude 
enterteenment, and also as I am in want o’ some 
siller; the noo havin’ just come out o’ the Heart o’ 
Mid louden that you and yer wife is aye clacking 
about, I hae helpit mysel to yer saxe bits o’ spoons, 
and will ever remain yer dettor for the same. 

James Murpocuson.” 

There was, you may well suppose, no lack of 
laughter on this unfortanate discovery ; for though 
1 had never openly stated that I had had so ce- 
lebrated a man as my guest, I confess I had given 
the neighbourhood to understand, by implication, 
that he had honoured me with a visit. The 
laughter was still further increased by the infor- 
mation which one of the company bestowed, that 
the Heart o’ Mid Lothian, from which my mys- 
terious friend hed just come out, was nothing 
more or less than the common prison of Edin- 
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THOSE JOYOUS VILLAGE BELLS. 
BY T. H. BAYLY- 
Oh! [ cannot bear the sound 
Of those joyous village bells, 
Mournful music should be found 
In the halls where sorrow dwells. 
Once for me those bells were rung, 
And the bridal song was sung; 
Wretched is the bride that hears 
Sounds like those with tears. 


Now I see the laughing train, 

Youths and maiden’s dancirg forth; 
I'll not look on them again, 

Eyes like mine would mar their mirth. 
Once for me those bells were rung, 
And the bridal song was sung; 
Wretched is the bride who hears 
Sounds like those with tears. 





THE CUP OF OSHARA. 
BY FURLONG. 

** Oh! were I at rest 
Amidst Arran’s green isles, 

Or in climes where the summer 
Unchangingly smiles; 

Though treasures and dainties 
Might come at a call, 

Still, O’ Hara’s full cup 
I would prize more than all. 


But why would I say 
That my choice it must be, 
When the prince of our fathers 
Hath lov'd it like me: 
Then come, jolly Turlough, 
Where friends may be found; 
And eur Kain we'll pledge, 
As that cup goes around.”’ 





MARY THE PRUDE. 


Mary was a very pretty, a very interesting 
girl, nay, a very amiable girl—but Mary was, 
nevertheless, a prude ; and prudish too at an age 


when the young spirit generally bounds to the | 


syren minstrelsy of pleasure, and expands be- 
neath the radiant sun of unchequered life. Mary 


was cold, precise and formal; a pattern and mo- | 
del of decorum herself, she neither excused, nor | 
would allow of any thing beyond the strict and | 


formal etiquette of society, and boasted frequent- 
ly of platonic affection and reciprecal esteem. 
Mary had a younger sister, who, unfortunately, 
had a very different disposition; warm-hearted, 
generous, affable, and kind—but as good-hearted 


a little creature as ever rambled across a lawn, | 
or plucked wild roses from the hedges, or gather- | 
These | 
were the characteristics of the girls in childhood; | 
they grew with their growth, and strengthened | 
with their strength ; and when Mary had arrived | 
at the womanly age of twenty-one, and Lucy at | 
the more juvenile period of eighteen, the one was | 


ed buttercups in the fields and meadows. 


a downright prude, the other a merry good-tem- 
pered soul, with a lover, a boudoir, and a spaniel 
dog. Mary eschewed these things—the boudoir 
was too careless and toyish, the spaniel was too 
noisy, and as for the lover——Dear me, the poor 


girl was alarmed at the very mention of the word. | 
Though Madame Rumour did tell avery strange | 


story of Mary Woodbine having been seen one 
evening reclining upon the arm of a military 
gentleman, walking down the hawthorn lane 
leading to G—, looking prettier than ever, and 
so happy! But Madame Rumonr tells fibs very 
often—and who could ever suspect Mary? 
Lucy had a lover, a good, kind, affectionate 
lover; their passion was mutual. The giddy 
girl, though she delighted to teaze her faithful 
Edmund, and make him look very foolish, or very 
wise, as lovers generally do when their ladies 
have the inclination to tantalize, which they of- 
ten lve, (whether to their credit or not, 1 will 
not say: we must not be the first to blame our 


it? 


sex,) still Lucy loved him, tenderly and truly, 
and who could have the heart to sever two such 
faithful ones? 

Mary had.—I will not say what occasioned her 
conduct, but it is certain that her guardian had 
taxed her severely about the rumours respecting 
the military gentleman in the hawthorn lane, and 
to shift the burthen off her own shoulders, she 
placed it upon her pretty sister’s directly, reveal- 
ing the whole course of love, and all the meetings 
and appointments, which were in consequence 
immediately broken, for Lucy was confined to 
her boudoir. Mary was again-thought a model of 
propriety; she lectured Lucy upon the indeco- 
rum of her attachment, and delivered a sage dis- 
course upon the ridiculous nature of love, and 
the sublime tendency of platonic affection; she 
ordered all the pretty books in the house to be 
locked up in her own apartment, and delivered 
to her sister “ The Whole Duty of Man,” “ Se- 
neca’ Morals,” and a few other virtuous books of ~ 
the same description. Lucy, with a heavy heart, 
received the books, and threw them down in a 
pet after her sister had quitted the boudoir, when, 


| lo and behold, what should peep out from be- 


tween the leaves of one of the large moral books, 
but the edge of a little rote, nicely folded! Lucy 
immediately opened the volume in extacy, and a. 
neat bath-wove gilt-edged billet revealed itself, 
which the pretty prisoner had the curiosity to 
read, for it began with “ My dearest Mary,” 
and finished with “‘ thine ever truly and affection- 
ately, Alexander!!!” Here was a discovery !— 
and to Mary too!—whoever would have thought 


The bell was instantly rung, and, at the re- 
quest of Lucy, Mary shortly entered the boudoir, 


| with a look and aspect of gravity. “* My dear, 
| dear, dear sister Mary,” joyously exelaimed the 
| enraptured romp, as she sprung upon the neck 


of the prude——“ how is 4—lex—an—der ?” 
“ Alexander!” rejoined the astonished girl, “I 
do not understand you, Lucy.” 
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“ Oh no, you have no notion of the tender pas- 
sion; love is a very ridiculous thing, very ridicu- 
lous—and platonic attachment the most divine 
affection upon the earth; but still we all—now 
and then—like a little Alerander. Now and 
then, sister—eh?” Anda merry laugh completed 
the meaning of the gay girl. 

“ Sister Lucy, sister Lucy—” exclaimed Mary, 
with a look of austere gravity. 

“ Sister Mary, sister Mary,” rejoined Lucy, 
imitating the serious tones of the prude, what a 
naughty thing it is for young ladies to allow 
young gentlemen, and officers too, to write pret- 
ty hot-pressed gilt-edged billets, teeming with 
vows and protestations, and esprit de rose, so very 
tender, and so sweetly scented——ha! ha! ha! 
my pretty prude, look here!” and with a laugh 
she revealed the note. 

“ Lucy !” exclaimed the detected prude. 

“ Oh Mary, Mary, you lent me good books !— 
very pretty books indeed for a young lady’s con- 
templation !—But here’s my hand, sister; effect 
my release,and make peace between meand my 
guardian, and I'll say no more about it.” 

“ My good kind Lucy, | am ashamed——but I 
will instantly endeavour to procure your pardon,” 
and the pretty blushing Mary hastened out of 
the boudoir as speedily as possible. 

Hour after hour elapsed, and Lucy became 
impatient for the return of her sister with the 
promised pardon, until at length she rung the 
bell; the servant who attended the summons, re- 
plied to Lucy’s enquiry, that Mary had not been 
seen since she quitted the boudoir; that she in- 
stantly proceeded from thence into her dressing- 
room, and taking her bonnet and shawl, had left 
the house the next moment. Lucy became 
alarmed, and her fears were increased when 
her guardian, entering the boudoir, enquired 
whether Lucy could throw any light upon her 
sister’s elopement; but Lucy was relieved from 
betraying the cause of Mary, by the arrival of 











one of the servants, who had seen Mary Wood- | 


: . ; ; ee 
bine, the prude, lifted into a travelling chariot | stone, “is an offence against God and religion, 


that was waiting at the top of the hawthorn lane, | 


by a gentleman in regimentals! This idea was 
truly alarming ; the fugitives were instantly pur- 
sued, and people sent in all direcfions: but Mary 
Woodbine had been seen by the family for the 
last time, for,on the ensuing morning, she re- 
turned as Mrs. ——, having become the wife of 
the “‘ gentleman in regimentals,” on theday that 
she completed her twenty-first year, and her 
fortune became her own. 

“T never will believe that thereis such a thing 
as a real prude in the world!” exclaimed Lucy, 
as the happy party assembled at the breakfast 
table, forgiving and forgiven— since I have 
been deceived in my sister, my own sister Mary !” 





An idol may be undeified by many accidental 
causes. Marriage in particular is a kind of 
counter-apotheosis, or a deification inverted. 
When a man becomes familiar with his goddess, 
she quickly sinks into a woman.—.Addison. 





FATA MORGANA. 


A very remarkable aerial phenomenon, which 
is sometimes observed from the harbour of Mes- 
sina and adjacent places, at a certain height in 
the atmosphere. The name, which signifies the 
fairy MorGana, is derived from an opinion of 
the superstitions Sicilians, that the whole spec- 
tacle is produced by fairies, or such-like vision- 
ary invisible beings. The populace are delighted 
whenever it appears, and run about the streets 
shouting for joy, calling every body out to par- 
take of the glorious sight. This singular meteor 
has been described by various authors; but the 
first who mentioned it with any degree of preci- 
sion was Father Angelucci, whose account is 
thus quoted by Mr. Swinburne in his tour through 
Sicily; “ On the 15th of August, 1643, as 1 stood 
at my window, I was surprised with a most won- 
dertul delectable vision ; the sea that washes the 
Sicilian shore swelled up, and became for ten 
miles in length like a chain of dark mountains; 
while the waters near our Calabrian coast grew 
quite smooth, and in an instant appeared as one 
clear polished mirror reclining against the ridge. 
On this glass was depicted, in chiaro-obscuro, a 
string of several thousand pilastres, all equal in 
altitude, distance, and degree of light and shade. 
In a moment they lost half their height, and bent 
into arcades, like Roman aqueducts. A long 
cornice was next formed on the top, and above 
it rose castles innumerable, all perfectly alike. 
These soon split into towers, which were shortly 
after lost in colonnades, then windows, and at 
last ended in pines, cypresses, and other trees, 
even and similar. This is the Fata Morgana, 
which for twenty-six years I had thought a mre 
fable.” 


AT IS 
THE SABBATH. 


Tue following is an extract from Blackstone’s 


Commentaries :— 
“ Profanation of the Lord’s day,” says Black- 


punishable by the municipal law. For besides 
the notorious indecency and scandal of permit- 
ting any secular business to be transacted on 
that day, in a country professing Christianity, 
and the corruption of morals that usually follows 
its profanation, the keeping one day in seven 
holy, as a time of relaxatiun and refreshment as 
well as for public worship, is of admirable ser- 
vice in a state considered merely as a civil insti- 
tution. It humanizes, by the help of conversa- 
tion and society, the manners of the lower classes; 
which would otherwise degenerate into a sordid 
ferocity, and savage selfishness of spirit;—it 
enables the industrious working man to pursue 
his occupation in the ensuing week with health 
and cheerfulness ; it imprints on the minds of the 
people, that sense of their duty to God, so neces- 


sary to make good citizens ; but which would be 
| worn out and defaced by an unremitted continu- 


| 


| 


ance of labour without any stated times for re- 
calling them to the worship of their Maker.” 
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FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES DAYLY. 


To whom shall Friexpsmir’s Orrerixne 
Be sent, if not to Thee? 

Whose smiles of friendship have so tong 
Been treasured. yp for Me? 

For thou has: shared my joy and grief. 
The one thou mad’st more gay; 

- And from the other thou didat steal 

All bitterness away. 

Love's tribute long ago I gave, 
And thine it still shall be; 

And Friendship’s offering I'll end 
To none, if not to 

And what is Fri 's Offering? 
What tribute will she send? 

Are costly gems, and gold, the gifts 
That friend bestows on friend? nail 

The ruby ring? the sparkling chain? = = ©.” 
If such alone can please, ee ’ 

Oh they must come from other friends, ~~ 
For J have none’of these! 


But no, it is a simpler gift 
That Friendship will prefer, 

A gift whose greatest worth consists 
In being sent by Her: 

It is a volume in whose leaves 
No sentiment is traced 

That Virtue, in her gravest mood, 
Would wish to see effaced: 

The muses fill all leaves but one, 
And ere the book | send, 

On that leaf I will trace the name 
Of my own dearest Friend. 

Love's tribute long ago I gave, 
And thine it still shall be, 

And Paienpsate’s Orrerine I'll send 
To none—if not to Thee. 








> 
THE GLADIATOR!S DREAM. 


He slept, as sleep the wronged and proud— 
Pale, cold, and firm, and sighing low, 
That even in slumber, scorn the loud 
And vulgar plaint of common wo :— 
Bat o’er that brow, so calm, so fair, 
Had passed the finger of despair. 
He dteamed—not of his conquered sol!, 
Nor pure chill breeze of northern clime; 
Nor forest hut, nor hunter’s wil, 
Nor aught he loved in happier time; 
With him, such vision would not dwell 
In bondage, in a marble cell. 


He dreamed—and years had rolled away— 
The victor, and the vanquished came, 
In shadowy battle’s dim array, 
With fainting nfoan, and stern acclaim, 
Banner, and corse, steed, helm, and shield, 
In dark heaps strewn on War's broad field. 


He saw, wild myriads sweeping by, 
The dread avenger’s lightning path— 
And stained and trampled Eagles lie 
Beneath the fair-haired stranger's wrath— 
Then leaped his heart—the work was done— 
Brave justice, by the Goth, and Hun. 


He waked—his hour of bitter pain, 
Still to be borne—but free, and bold, 
His step, as if a servile chain, 
Ne’er touched those limbs of graceful mould, 
Then smiled, as rose the sullen hum 
Of crowds—and said, “ a time will come." 


One glance, one cold, keen glance, around, 
His high prophetic spirit cast, 

One sigh, that yast arena’s bound 
Re-echoed—*twas the first, and last— 

He knew that fate had sealed each dome, 

With “ vengeance on Imperial Rome.” 








BY W. H. 


THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 


HARRISON, ESQ. 





Atvanez pe Ramerro was the son of a Por- 
tuguese Marquis by an English lady of great 
beauty and considerable fortune. The match 
was particularly obnoxious to the family of the 
nobleman; and Alvarez, at the death of his 
mother, found himself heir to her English estates 
and to the cordial dislike of his Portuguese rela- 
tions: but he was of a light heart and free spirit, 
and found an antidote to their coldness and ne- 
glect in his contempt for their opinion. It natu- 
rally followed, however, that he was often, as 
much “ upon compulsion” as from choice, left to 
the society of his own reflections, which, as he 
possessed a tolerably well-stored mind and a 
clear conscience, were very endurable company. 


In one of the solitary rambles, in which it was 


his wont to indulge, he found himself in the vici- 


nity of the pleasure-grounds attached toa villa | 


within a league of Li the country residence 
of aB /merchant. he approached the 


garden, was separated from the road by a 

deep moat, he perceived walking on a slight ele- 

vation or terrace a young lady, whose form and 
B ‘ 








countenance were so entirely to his taste, that 
his eyes followed her with an earnestness, which, 
had she observed it, might not have impressed 
her with a very favourable notion of his good 
manners. Whether he was desirous of quench- 
ing the incipient flame in his bosom, by rushing 
into the opposite element, cr of arriving at his 
object by the shortest possible cut (overlooking 
in his haste the parenthesis of the ditch) it is 
neither possible nor essential for me to-state ; 
but-certain it is, that the lady was roused from 
her meditations by the noise of a sudden plunge 
in the water, and, on turning round, she saw a 
portion of a mantle floating on the moat, and im- 
mediately afterwards the hapless owner floun- 
dering about, either ignorant of the art of swim- 
ming, or incapacitated for efficient exertion by 
his cloak and appended finery. 

The lady did not shriek out, for she knew that 
the gardener was deaf, and that her cries would 
not reach the mansion: she did not tear her hair 


| —for, unless she could have made a rope of it, 
| there had been little wisdom in that—but she did 

















THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 





better: she seized a rake, and, approaching as 
near to the moat as she could, literally hooked 
him into shallow water, whence he was enabled 
to gain the terrace, where he stood before her 
dripping like a river-god, and sputtering thanks 
and duck-weed in great profusion. Never did 
human being present a more equivocal appear- 
ance than did Alvarez on this occasion, covered 
as he was with mud and weeds. The damsel, at 
the sight of him scrambling up the bank, was 
almost induced to exclaim, with Trinculo, 
“* What have we here ?—a man or a fish?” And 
indeed, until “‘ the creature found a tongue,” it 
would have been no easy task for Linneus him- 
self to determine the class of animals to which he 
belonged. No meeting betwéen fair lady and 
gallant knight could, by possibility, be more un- 
romantic; nay, ‘twas the most common-place 
thing conceivable: whatever may have been the 
cavalier’s sensations, she did ngt fall in love with 
him; for her first impulse, on seeing him safely 
landed, was to laugh most incontinently; and 
love, as my friend the corporal hath it, is “ the 
most serious thing in life.” 

“] pray you, senora,” said Alvarez, as soon as 
he recovered himself, “ to accept my humblest 
apologies for intruding upon you so extraordina- 
ry an apparition.” . ; 

“ Apparition !—nay, senor, you are encumber- 
ed somewhat too pertinaciously, methinks, with 
the imparities of earth to be mistaken for any 
thing of the kind; unless you lay claim to the 
spiritual character on the score of your intangi- 
bility, which I have not the slightest inclination 
to dispute: and as for your apologies, you had 
better render them to those unoffending fishes 
whose peaceful retrea’ you have so unceremoni- 
ously invaded; for you have raised a tempest 
where, to my certain knowledge, there has not 
been a ripple for these twelve months.” 

“ Indeed, fair lady, owe them no apologies, 
since, but for you, 1 had been their feod. Yon 
moat, although not wide enough to swim in, pos- 
sesses marvellous facilities for drowning.” 

At this instant the merchant himself entered 
the grounds, and approached the scene of the in- 
terview. His daughter immediately introduced 
her unbidden guest. “ Allow me, my dear papa, 
to present to vou a gentleman who brings with 
him the latest intelligence from the bottom of the 
moat. Behold him dripping with his credentials, 
and the bearer of a specimen of the soil and a few 
aequatic plants peculiar to the region he has ex- 
plored, and of which, having landed on your ter- 
ritories, he politely requests you to relieve him.” 

“You area saucy jade,” said the merchant; 
“and, but that I know your freaks ever stop 
short of actual mischief, I could almost suspect 
you of having pushed him in.” 

“ Nay, papa, that could not be; we were on 
opposite sides of the moat.” 

“ You forget, lady,” rejoined the cavalier, who 
began to recover his spirits, that attraction is 
often as powerful an agent as repulsion, amd that 
therefore your father’s conjecture as to the cause 





of my misfortune may not be altogether ground- 
less.” 

“ I beseech you, senor,” said the daughter, “ to 
reserve your compliments for your next visit to 
the Naiads of the moat, to whom they are more 
justly due, and cannot fail to be acceptable from 
a gentleman of your amphibious propensities. I 
hope our domestics will be careful in divesting 
you of that plaster of mud:—I should like the 
cast amazingly.” 

During this colloquy the party were approach- 
ing the mansion, where Alvarez was accommo- 
dated with a temporary change of attire; and it 
is certain that if the damsel was not captivated 
by his first appearance, her heart was still less in 
danger when she beheld him encased in her 
father’s habiliments—“ a world too wide” for him 
—the merchant being somewhat of the stoutest, 
while the fair proportions of his guest were not 
encumbered with any exuberance of flesh. 

Thus originated the acquaintance of Mr. 
Wentworth and his fair daughter with the most 
gallant of all Portuguese cavaliers, Alvarez de 
Rameiro ; an acquaintance which, as their amia- 
ble qualities mutually developed themselves, 
ripened into friendship. Alvarez exhibited a 
frankness of manner which never bordered upon 
rudeness and was equally remote from asst- 
rance; while the liberality of his opinions indi- 
cated an elevation of mind that the bigotry amid 
which he had been educated had not been able 
to overthrow. These qualities well accorded 
with the straight-forward disposition of the En- 
glishman, who probably found them scarce-in 
Lisbon, and rendered the society of the young 
foreigner more than ordinarily agreeable to him. 

It happened, one afternoon in the summer, that 
the merchant and Alvarez were enjoying their 
glass of wine and cigar, while Mary Wentworth 
was attending to some plants in a grass-plot be- 
fore the window. Mr. Wentworth had told his 
last story, which was rather of the longest; but 
as his notions of hospitality, in furnishing his 
table, included conversation as well as refection, 
he made a point of keeping it up, and, with this 
general object rather than any particular one— 
for he had great simplicity of heart—he filled his 
glass, and passing the decanter to his guest, re- 
sumed the conversation : “ It has occurred to me, 
Alvarez, that your attentions to my Mary have 
been somewhat pointed of late—fill your glass, 
man, and don’t keep your hand on the bottle; it 
heats the wine.” 

“ Then, sir, my conduct has not belied’my feel- 
ings; for I certainly do experience much yrati- . 
fication in Miss Wentworth’s society, and her 
father is the last person from whom I should de- 
sire to conceal it.” © 

“Then have the kindness to push the cigar- 
dish. a little nearer, for mine is out.” : 

“* T hope, sir, that my attentions to your daugh- 
ter have not been offensive to her?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know, for I never asked 
her.” 

“ Nor to yourself, I trust ?” 
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“ No, or you would not have had so many op- 
portunities of paying them.” 

“ They have occasioned you no anxiety or un- 
easiness, then, sir?” 

“* Nay, your own honour is my warrant against 
that, and I have the collateral security of her 
prudence.” 

‘* May I, then, without offence, inquire whither 
your observations tend, and why you have intro- 
duced the subject?” 


“ In the first instance, simply for want of some- - 


thing else to talk about; but, now we are upon 
the subject, it may be as well to know your views 
in paying the attentions to which I have refer- 
red.” . 


“When I tell you honestly that I love your 
daughter, you will not, with the confidence you 
are pleased to place in my honour, have any diffi- 
culty in guessing them.” 

“« Guessing is not my forte, and therefore 1 ever 
hated riddles; they puzzle the understanding 
without improving it. Speak out.” 

“ Why, sir, with your sanction, to make her 
my wife.” 

“Then you will do a very foolish thing; that 
is, always supposing that my daughter has no ob- 
jection to your scheme; and we, both.of us, ap- 
pear to have left her pretty much out of the ar- 
gument. Pray, is she aware at all of the prefer- 
ence with which you are pleased to honour her?” 

“T have never told her, because I know not 
how she would receive the declaration; and I 
prize your daughter’s good opinion too dearly to 
desire to look like a simpleton before her.” 

“‘ Well, there’s some sense in that. By the 
way, Alvarez, without any particular reference 
to the subject we are discussing, let me exhort 
you, whenever you make a declaration of your 
love to a woman, never do it upon your knees.” 

“ Why not, sir?” 

“ Because it is the most inconvenient position 
possible for marching off the field; and, in the 
event of a repulse, the sooner a man quits it the 
better.” 

“ But, sir, 1 maintain, and I speak it under fa- 
vour, and with all deference to the sex, that the 
man who exposes himself to the humiliation of a 
refusal richly merits it.” 

“ As how?” 

“* Because he must be blind, if he cannot, with- 
in a reasonable period, find out whether his suit 
be acceptable or not, and a fool: if he declares 
himself before.” 

“You think so,do you? Then be so good as 
to push over that plate of olives; and, as 1 said 
before, in reference to your matrimonial project, 
I think it a very foolish one.” 

“In what respect, sir, may I ask?” 

“ In the first place, it is the custom in England 
for a man and his wife to go to church together ; 
and you were born a Catholic.” 

“ Only half a one, sir; my mother was a Pro- 
testant,”* 

“ And a heretic.” 

“ No, sir; my.sainted mother was a Christian.” 





“You do not mean to call yourself a Protes- 
tant? >? 

“ T do, indeed, sir.” 

‘** Then, let me tell you that. your religion is the 
most unfashionable in all Lisbon, and somewhat 
dangerous withal.” 

‘“* Have you found it so?” 

“Nay; I am of a country which is given to 
resent as a nation an injury done to an individual 
of it; and as a British fleet:in the bay of Lisbon 
would not be the most agreeable sight to the good 
folk of this Catholic city, I presume I may pro- 
fess what religion I please, without incurring any 
personal risk; but you have no such safeguard ; 
and, although my daughter might have no great 
objection to your goodly person as it is, she might 
not relish it served up as a grill, according to the 
approved method, in this most orthodox country, 
of freeing the spirit from its earthly impurities." 

“You talk very coolly, my dear sir, upon a 
rather warm subject; but 1 assure you I am 
under no apprehensions on that score.” 

“ Well, admitting that you are justified in con- 
sidering yourself safe, do you think that an alli- 
ance with the daughter of a merchant, and a fo- 
reigner, would be otherwise than obnoxious to 
your family ?”. 

“ Why, as to that, my affectionate brothers-in- 
law, not reckoning upon the pleasure of my so- 
ciety in the next world, have not been at much 
pains to cultivate it in this; and therefore I ap- 


-prehend I am not bound to consult their wishes 


in the matter.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of Miss Wentworth, and the subject 
was of course changed. 

The explanation which had taken place be- 
tween the merchant and Alvarez was followed 
by an equally good understanding between the 
latter and the young lady; and it was finally ar-- 
ranged among them that Mr. Wentworth, who 
had been eminently successful in his commercial 
pursuits in Lisbon, should only remain to close 
his accounts, and convert his large property into 


' bills and specie, for the purpose of remitting it 


to London, when the whole party, Alvarez him- 
self having no ties to bind him to his own country, 
should embark for England, where the union of 
the young people was to take place. 

But, alas ! “ the course of true love never did 
run smooth;” and scarcely had the preliminary 
arrangements been completed when the merehant 
was seized with an inflammatory fe: :r which 
terminated in his death, leaving his daughter, 
who loved him to a degree of enthus.asm which 
such a parent might well inspire, overwhelmed 
by sorrow, a stranger ina foreign land, and with- 
out a friend in the world but Alvarez, whose 
ability to protect her fell infinitely short of his 
zeal and devotion to herservice. Still, however, 


_ he could comfort and advise with her; and she 


looked up to him with all that confiding affection 
which the noble qualities of his heart, and the 
honourable tenor of his conduct, could not fail to 
create. But ever he, her only stay, was shortly 
taken from her. The Holy Office, having gained 
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information of their intention of quitting Lisbon 
with the property of the deceased merchafit, 
availed itself of the pretext afforded by the reli- 
gious profession of Alvarez to apprehend and 
confine him, as the most effectual means of de- 
laying the embarkation, relying on ulterior mea- 
sures for obtaining possession of the wealth of 
their victims. 

Mary Wentworth’s was not a mind to sink su- 
pinely under misfortune, for she had much ener- 
gy of character; but this last blow was enough 
to paralyze it all. She had no difficulty to guess 
at the object of the Holy Office, and she knew 
that if any measure could avail her in this emer- 
gency, it must be speedily adopted. But the 
power of the Inquisition was a fearful one td 
contend with. There was but one man in Lisbon 
who could aid her, and to him she was a stran- 
ger; yet to him she determined to appeal. 

The name of Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho, 
marquis of Pombal, will b¢ familiar to those who 
are conversant with the history ef Portugal as 
that of the prime minister of king Joseph; to 
which elevation he appears. to have risen from 
circumstances of extreme indigence and the 
humble rank of a corporal. He is represented 
to have been a man of enlarged mind, uncom- 
mon personal courage, and great decision of cha- 
racter. On the other hand, he is said to have 
exhibited a haughty overbearing spirit, to have 
executed justice with extreme severity, and 
evinced a cruel and ferocious disposition. It is, 
nevertheless, universally admitted, that in the 
majority of his political acts he had the good of 
his country at heart, which is evidenced by the 
wisdom with which he met, and the success with 
which he alleviated, the public calamities conse- 
quent upon the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755— 
by the salutary restraints which he imposed upon 
an arrogant aristocracy, as well as upon the ty- 
ranny of the Inquisition—and by the decided 
measures by which he contributed to overthrow 
the power of the Jesuits. In person he was of 
gigantic stature; and his countenance was so 
singularly marked and imposing, that a noble- 
man, who had opened his carriage-door with 
the intention of assassinating him, was deterred 
from his purpose by its awful and terrible ex- 
pression. 

To this man, whom the boldest could not ap- 
proach without awe, Mary Wentworth resolved 
to appeal. It was.night when she presented her- 
self at his palace, where she was refused admit- 
tance. While, however, she was parleying with 
the sentinel, Carvalho’s steward, who had accom- 
‘panied his master on his embassy to the court of 
London, approached the gate, and, being inte- 
rested by her English accent, cansed her to be 
admitted. We inquired the nature of her busi- 
ness with the minister, which she briefly qpplain- 
ed to him. 

* Alas, my daughter!” said the old man, “I 
fear your errand’ to Carvalho will prove a fruit- 


lessone. I may a. procure you an inter- 
view; but your en, while I sojourned 


. tion. 








among them, were kind to me, and I would peril 
something to do you this service.—Follow me.” 

He preceded her up a flight of stairs, and, 
pointing to a door partly open, at the end of a 
long passage, he said: “ There, in that room, is 
he whom you seek; may God presper your er- 
rand!” With these words he disappeared by a 
side-door, and Mary approached the apartment 
which ke had pointed out as that of Carvalho. 
The door was sufficiently open to admit her; 
and, entering, she found herself in a spacious and 
lofty room, from the ceiling of which depended 
a lamp immediately over the head of the man at 
whose frown all Lisbon trembled; and when she 
beheld his gigantic form and ferocious counte- 
nance, she felt that nothing short of the stake 
which depended on the interview could induce 
her to persevere in seeking it. 

His head rested on his hand; his brow was 
strongly knit; and his eyes were intently fixed 
upon some papers. The rustling of her dress, 
as she drew near the table, attracted his atten- 
He did not start, but, raising his eyes, 
looked ccldly and sternly upon her; and, with- 
out uttering a word, appeared to wait for an ex- 
planation of so extraordinary an intrusion. 

Mary possessed shrewdness and discrimination 
enough to perceive that, with a man of Carval- 
ho’s strength and decision of character, nothing 
was more likely to prejudice her cause than cir- 
cumlgcution. She therefore entered at once 
upon her story, and told it in the fewest possible 
words, concluding with an appeal rather to his 
justice than to his feelings: and in this she did 
wisely. He listened without interrupting her, or 
betraying in his countenance the slightest indi- 
cation of the effect of her appeal. When she 
had ended, he waited a few moments, as if to 
ascertain if she had any thing more to say. His 
reply was—“ Senora, were I to try my strength 
with the Holy Office upon every occasion of its 
oppression and injustice, I should haye constant 
oecupation, and gain little by the contest. I am 
not omnipotent: I have checked the power of 
the Inquisition, but 1 cannot crush it, or, credit 
me, not one stone of that hated edifice should 
stand upon another. Your case is hard, and I 
compassionate it; but I fear I can do nothing to 
aid you in obtaining redress. .You say your 
father was a British merchant; what was his 
name?” 

tworth, senor.” 

tworth !—] have good cause to recollect 
him. Ofall my political opponents, that man, if 
not the most powerful, was the most persevering 
and unbending. 1 adopted certain measures, 
which he considered to militate against the com- 
merce of his country, and he combatted them 
with all his might; but he did it like a man, bold- 
ly and open-handed. In the very heat of this 
controversy, when the feelings of both parties 
were at the height of their excitement, I was 
walking, unattended, in the streets of Lisbon, 
when a mob collected upon my path, and dark 
looks and threatening gestures were gathering 
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around me. Iam not aman to fly from a rabble: 
I frowned defiance upon my assailants, who con- 
tinued to press upon me; and some of them un- 
sheathed their daggers. On a sudden, and from 
behind me, I was seized by a powerful hand, 
dragged into a house, the door of which was in- 
stantly closed, and I found myself in the presence 
of your father. ‘ Carvasho,’ said he, ‘you are 
my enemy and my country’s; but you shall not 
die a dog’s death while I can protect you.’ He 
kept his word in defiance of the threats and im- 
precations of the rabble, derlaring that they 
should pull his house upon his head ere they vio- 
lated its sanctuary. <A party of military at last 
arrived and dispersed the rioters. Your father, 
at parting, said, with a smile, ‘ Now, Carvalho, 
we are foes again.’ And is he dead ?—Then 
have I lost an enemy, whom to bring back to 
earth I would freely surrender all who now call 
themselves my friends. Marvel not, lady, thatI 
am somewhat rough and stern; ingratitude hath 
made me so. This city was once a ruin; gaunt 
famine was even in her palaces, and the cry of 
desolation in her streets. I gave bread to her 
famishing people, raised her from the dust, and 
made her what you see: but I sowed blessings, 
and curses were the harvest that I reaped. I 
have laboured day and night for the good of this 
priest-ridden people; and, because 1 have con- 
sulted their welfare rather than their prejudices, 
there is not man in Lisbon who would not plunge 
his dagger into my heart, if he had courage for 
the deed. A sense of gratitude to any human 
being is new to me, and, trust me, I will indulge 
it. The debt I owe your father, and which his 
proud spirit would not permit me to acknowledge 
as I purposed, I will endeavour to repay to his 
child. Yet how to aid you in this matter I know 
not. lhave to combatthe most powerful engine 
of the church, which on this occasion will have 
the prejudices of the people on its side.” 

The minister paced the room fora few minutes, 
thoughtfully and perplexed; at length she re- 
sumed :—“ The holy brotherhood are not wont 
to do their work by halves, and you will be their 
next victim. 1 know of but one way to save you 
and him for whom you intercede: it is replete 
with peril, but it shall be dared. Go home to 
your dwelling; tell no one that yom have seen 
me; and, happen what may, I will be with you 
in the hour of danger, if it be to perish by your 
side.” 

Alvarez had been a prisoner three days ting 
which his treatment was in no respect rigorous, 
when he was summoned before the inquisitor. 
The hall of audience, as it was termed, was a 
spacious chamber, in the centre of which, upon 
an elevation or platform, about three inches frcm 
the floor, was a long table, covered with crimson 
cloth: around it were placed chairs decorated 
with crosses; at one-end of it sat the inquisitor, 
and at the other the notary of the Holy Office. 
At the extremity of the chamber was a figure of 
the Saviour on the cross, which nearly reached 
_ the ceiling; and immediately opposite was a 








bench appropriated to the prisoners during their 
examination. The inquisitor wore a kind of cap 
with a square crown; the notary and the priso- 
ner were of course uncovered. Alvarez was 
first commanded to lay his hand on a missal 
which was on the table, and swear that he would 
truly answer the interrogatories which might be 
put tohim. He was then desired to sit down 
upon the bench which was at the left-hand of the 
inquisitor, who, after a pause, said: “* Senor Al- 
varez you are doubtless aware of the accusation 
upon which you haye been summoned before this 
tribunal.” 

“Conscious of no offence which should have 
subjected me to the loss of my liberty, I hesitate 
not to pronounce the accusation false, be it what 
it may.” 

“ You speak rashly, senor; the Holy Office is 
not wont to proceed upon slight grounds. I 
pray you, therefore, to examine your conscience, 
and see if—not recently, perhaps, but in the 
course of your life—you have never committed 
any offence of which it is the peculiar province 
of the Inquisition to take cognizance.’” 

“IT can only repeat what I have already said: 

and if any man have aught against me, let him 
stand forth.” 
. “The Holy Office, for wise reasons, does not 
confront the accuser and accused, as is the cus- 
tom in ordinary courts; neither is it our wont to 
declare the nature of the charge, which we 
rather refer to the conscience of the delinquent : 
but, willing that you should meet, with as little 
delay as may be, the accusation which has been 
brought against you, I will read it. it recites 
that, having been born of an English mother, 
you have embraced the tenets of the falsely-call- 
ed reformed religion, to the danger of your own 
soul and the scandal of the true faith; that yot 
have of late been in habits of close intercourse 
with a pestilent heretic of the same country, 
since dead, and that you are on the point of mar- 
riage with his daughter, also a heretic, contrary 
to the canons.of our holy church. This, senor 
Alvarez, is the charge: what have you to urge 
against its truth ?” 

“ God forbid that, in hesitating to confess what 
I believe to be the true faith, I should deny its 
divine author! You have reproached me with 
my English parentage; and if the religion of 
Cranmer, of Ridley, and of Latimer be heresy, 
then am I a heretic; and, if the cup which was 
presented to their lips may not pass from mine, 
may God give me grace to drink it as they did, 
holding fast by the faith to which I have linked 
my hopes of Heaven’s mercy!” 

“ Nay, senor Alvarez, the Holy Office is not 
willing that any should perish, but rather rejoi- 
ceth in the exercise of that mercy which is in its 
discretioms and, although the offence of which 
you have confessed yourself guilty hath incurred 
the penalty of a death ef ignominy and torture, 
we have power, by deferring the execution of 
the sentence, to give you time #a'repent ; so that, 
upon a renunciation of y » you may 
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finally be pardoned, and received into the bosom 
of the church.—By a law, whereby the goods of 
heretics are confiscated, those of the deceased 
merchant, Wentworth, become the property of 
the church; and as, from your connection with 
him and his daughter, you cannot. but be inform- 
ed of the nature and disposition of his wealth, I 
call upon you, as you would propitiate the Holy 
Office by assisting in securing its rights, to put 
it in possession of all you know upon the subject.” 

“ Behold,” said Alvarez, witha burst of indig- 
nation which startled the inquisitor, “ the cloven 
foot of the Evil One! Now listen tome. The 
robber of the mountains hath kept faith, and the 
lion of the desert hath spared his prey ; but with 
the minions of the Inquisition there is neither 
faith nor mercy. I know that he upon whom 
your dungeons have once closed, stands upon the 
brink of the grave, and that his life is beyond 
human ransom. Were I to answer the question 
you have so insidiously proposed, I should not 
only betray the trust reposed in me by a dying 
father and make his child a beggar, but I should 
strenzthep the hands of an institution which, if 
its power were equal fo its will, would make this 
beauteous world a howling wilderness. I will 
neither betray my trust nor deny my faith: by 
God's grace, the last act of my life shall not in- 
volve the double guilt of treachery and apostacy.” 

During this speech, the countenance of the in- 
quisitor was gradually losing that hypocritical 
expression of mildness, under which those holy 
functionaries were accustomed to mask the most 
cruel and vindictive feelings; his face became 
flushed with rage, and he exclaimed, when Al- 
varez had finished:-—“‘ You vaunt it bravely, 
senor! we will now try that persuasive power, 
which is wont to make our guests marvellously 
communicative.” 
“* You may wring the blood-drops from my 
heart, but you will not rob it of its secret.” 

“ Away with him to the torture!” roared the 
inquisitor, and immediately quitted the apart- 






































door, and through a long passage, into a spacious 
chamber, from which the light of day was en- 
tirely excluded. The lamp, which was suspend- 
ed from the centre of the ceiling, was just suffi- 
cient to render distinct the tribunal of the inqui- 
sitor, the instruments of torture, and -the fami- 
liars who were appointed to apply them, and 
whose grim pale features and frightful habili- 
ments imparted additional horror to the scene. 
The remoter parts of the-room were involved in 
darkness. Alvarez looked towards the tribunal, 
and immediately recognized the inquisitor by 
whom he had been previously examined, and 
who now addressed him with a taunting smile, 
and said, “* Well, senor Alvarez! we have met 
again: have you brought your boasted courage 
with you?” . 

“ He who hath laid this trial upon me, and for 
whose truth | suffer, will give me strength to 
bear it.” 

“You wil need it all, senor, when your turn 
shall come; but we do all things in order: we 
































ment, while Alvarez was conducted by another | 





have one here before you, by whose example 
you may profit. Bring forward the other priso- 
ner!” 

Alvarez turned his eyes in the direction in 
which the inquisitor looked as he spoke, and, 
with feelings of agony and horror which no lan- 
guage can adequately describe, he beheld in the 
intended victim his own Mary! A shriek pro- 
claimed that her feelings at the mutual recogni- 
tion were not less acute than his, and she fell 
back, apparently lifeless, into the arms of her 
terrific attendants. 

Alvarez turned to the inquisitor, and addressed 
him, for. the first time, in the tone of supplication. 
“ If,” said he, “ there be one instrument of tor- 
ture more dreadful than another, let me be its 
victim: tear me piecemeal, limb from lithb; but, 
for the sake of Him whose all-seeing eye is upon 
you, spare, oh spare, this beauteous work of his 
hands! Oh, if you have a human heart, you 
cannot look upon such loveliness and mar it!— 
Oh, if yon image of the blessed Jesus be not set 
up in bitter mockery of his meekness and his 
mercy, I beseech you harm her not !” 

“ Nay, senor,” replied the inquisitor, with a 
laugh of irony, “ you drew so captivating a por- 


_ trait of our mercy in the hall of audience, that it 


were gross injustice in us to prove it false. Let 
the torture be applied to the female prisoner !” 

The preparations to obey the mandate aroused 
Mary Wentworth from her swoon! and a faint, 
and, of course, ineffectual struggle, was all she 
could oppose to the application of the first instru- 
ment of torture intended to be used, namely, the 
thumb-screw. It was, therefore, soon fixed, and 
the attendants waited the word from the inquisi- 
tor to draw the cords. This he was in the act of 
giving, when, from the gloom in which the extre- 
mity of the room was involved, a voice of thun- 
der exclaimed “ Forbear !”’ and immediately the 
speaker advanced to the front of the tribunal, his 
arm, however, enveloped in the folds of his man- 
tle, concealing his face to the eyes. 

The inquisitor angrily inquired who it was that 
presumed to interrupt the proceedings of the 
court, and directed the attendants to seize him. 
The stranger spoke not a word, but; slowly 
dropping his arm, discovered the stern and 
haughty countenance of Carvalho. 

The inquisitor started, as if a spectre had risen 
up before him, but immediately recovered hira- 
self. 

“ Senor Carvalho,” said he, “ this visit is an 
honour for which we were not prepared: may 1 
beg to be informed of its object ?” 

“ Simply the liberation of these prisoners.” 

** Upon what authority do you demand it?” 


“ My own will.” 
“*Much as we respect that, senor, it were 
scarcely sufficient warrant to us for their - 


der. The circumstances under which they were 
arrested are such as utterly to preclude us from 
according to you the courtesy you ask.” 

“ As for your respect, I know well the stand- 
ard by which to measure it. The circumstances 
attending their arrest have been reported to me, . 
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and leave me at no loss to account for your re- 
luctance to give them up; and as for your cour- 
tesy, I pray you keep it until it be asked. 1 did 
not come to sue for their liberty, but to demand 
it. ” 

“ Tt may not be, senor; the prisoners must pass 
to their trials, where they will have justice.” 

“ Oh, doubtless!” said Carvalho, with a bitter 
smile, “ such justice as the wolf metes out to the 
lamb, and the vulture to the dove.” 

“1 pray you, senor, to reflect upon the unsea- 
sonableness of a jest upon an occasion like this.” 

-“ In good sooth, jocularity is not my wont, or a 
jest within the torture-room of the Holy Office, 
from any other than an inquisitor, would possess 
too much of the charm of novelty to be forborne. 
But, credit me, I was never more in earnest than 
lam now. Be this the proof. Before I ventured 
to obtrude myself into your reverend presence, I 
left instructions with the commandant of artillery, 
in obedience to which, if [ be not with him in 
half an bour, he will open a fire upon your walls. 
Now I depart not alone; and you, who best 
know how the light of day will accord with the 
secrets of your dungeons, will make your elec- 
tion between surrendering the pelteness: or see- 
ing this edifice a smoking ruin.” 

“Senor Carvalho,” said the singular, who 
had witnessed too many awful instances of the 
minister’s veracity, as well as of his power, to 
doubt, for a moment, that his threat, if disregard- 
ed, would be fulfilled with a terrible punctuality, 
“jin yielding to this extraordinary exercise of 
power, I feel it my duty, in the name of the Holy 
Office, solemnly to protest: against this interfe- 
rence with its privileges; and you will not be 
surprised, if, in our own justification, we find it 
expedient to appeal to the pope.” 





“So did the Jesuits; and in order that their 
memorial might not miscarry, ksent the appel- 
lants after it by ship-loads, until his holiness 
heartily wished the appeal and the locusts that 
followed it in the Red Sea. You will do wisely 
to profit by the warning which their example 
should convey to you.” 

Having said this, he turned towards Alvarez 
and Mary Wentworth, and, passing an arm of 
each through his own, led them unmolested 
through the several gates of the prison. Mary 
glanced at his countenance, and perceived that 


' the sardonic smile which had marked it while in 


the presence of the inquisitor had passed away, 
leaving in its place his wonted sternness, soften- 
ed, she thought, by somewhat more of solemnity 
than she had hitherto observed him to assume. 
He walked on between them in silence until they 
arrived within a few paces of the principal street 
in Lisbon, when he stopped, and said: “ Here 
we part; Ihave risked my power, and, it may 
be, my life, to save you. But be that my care; 


‘all I ask of you is, get you out of this city, for it 


is no abiding place for either of you. There is 
an English vessel in the bay; this officer” (beck- * 
oning to him a person in uniform, whom, for the 
first time, they observed standing within a few 
yards of them) “ will assist you in getting your 


_ effects on board: follow them with all despatch; 


for twenty-four hours you are safe; beyond that 


time I will not answer for your lives. Let me 


hear of your arrivalinEngland. May God bless 
and keep you!—Farewell!” He pressed the 
hand of each, and they saw him no more. 

It 1s scarcely necessary to add that the advice 
was followed: before half of the allotted time 
had expired they were on their voyage, which 
proved safe ond prosperous. 





THE MAGIC OF NIGHT. 


Matpen, arise from the darkness of sleep, 
The night is enchanted, the silence is deep ; 
Open thine eyelids—awake to the gleam. 
Brighter than ever yet burst om a dream. 


* Sweet though thy vision be, fair as a star, 
Here is a vision more exquisite far, 
Oh! look at yon bill, while the blue mist above 
Is wreathing around it—an image of love. 


Now glance below o’er the sparkling bay, 

And the ship that severs its star-led way; 

And the moon that stops, like a beautiful bride, 
To look at her face in the tranquil tide. 


And mark how far the heaven is strewn, 

With courtier clouds that worship the moon; 
While others lie snowy and still through the night, 
Like a myriad wings al! ready for flight. 


Earth seems an Eden unstained by crime, 
“Bo pure is the scene, and so holy the time! 

Tempest is now with the winds upcurled, 

And Nature and Night are alone in the world. 


The numbered sands of the time 

And Earth and her Heaven are mi ‘in one; 
The light, like love, is silent and deep— 
Maiden, is this an hour for sleep? 





THE ARRIVAL OF WINTER. 


Tae summer’s gone, and the winter hour 
Comes fiercely on with its chilling blast, 

And the stricken grove and leafless bower 
Proclaim the pride of the year is past. 


O, whither is gone the violet wreath, 

That threw its loveliness o’er the spring ? 
It has sunk beneath the hand of death, 

And decayed,dike every beauteous thing. 


And where is now the bright summer’s pride, 
The blushing rose with its sweet perfume ? 
That, too, has shed its flowers and died, 
And where they fell they have found a tomb. 


Thus all mortal things must stoop to fate: 
They may boast awhile of beauty’s glow ; 

But death will approach, or soon or late, 
And his reckless hand will lay them low. 


Spring will return, and the violet bank, 
With its scented flowers, again be gay ; 
Andithe rose bud afresh, when it has drank — 

Again the enlivening dews of May. 


So Man, though he yield his fleeting breath, 
And lie awhile in the grave’s deep gloom, 
* Shall waken again and vanquish death, 
And in heavenly bowers forever bloom. 





A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS, &e. 





WHarTEVvER is connected with Napoleon possesses deep interest. The engraving prefixed which 
represents the tomb of this distinguished man in the Island of St. Helena, will be found upon close ‘ 
examination to exhibit a strange phenomenon, being his full-length portrait in his favourite musing 
attitude. As we have selected this subject in order to exercise the ingenuity of our readers, we will 
not lessen their curiosity by any further explanation, remarking only that when they have traced the 
mystery they will admire its extellence not Jess than its singularity. 





A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


Wsx have selected from Mrs. Elwood’s account 
. of her. overland journey to India, the following 
pleasant narrative: — 

Tw 2d of May was the day appointed for our 
pic-nic to the Pyramids. We started long before 
day-break, and traversed the streets of Cairo by 
the lurid light of flambeaux. Soon after we 
passed the gates of the city, the stars “’gan to 
pale their meffectual light,” and “ young-eyed 
day” appeared in the east, whilst a flood of liquid 


amber proclaimed the approach of the sun, and | 
every minaret, cupola, and airy grove of date- | 


trees was tinged with a roseate hue, or burnished 
with living gold. The air was fresh even to 
coolness, as we were ferried over the Nile, and 
right glad were we to hail the glorious luminary 
as he appeared above the horizon. The travellers 
passed the island of Rhoda, the village of Ghiza, 
@nd then crossed a very fertile plain, covered 
with corn, where we could have imagined the 
Pyramids were close to us; but their immensity 
deceived us, for they were still several miles 
distant. We then came to a barren tract, where 
were goats browsing, buffaloes ruminating, ca- 
mels grazing, and several Bedouin encampments. 
The men were “ sitting in the tent-door in the 
heat of the day ;” thie women were within, work- 
ing at the mill, and making bread. The Sheiks 
-came forward and saltted us most respectfully, 





and when they saw me, they called out “ Haram.” 
As we wound along the plain, you cannot con- 
ceive how picturesque our party appeared. The 
heavily-armed Janissaries; Osman in his Mame- 
luke dress; some of our English friends in their 
splendid Turkish costumes, rich in scarlet and 
crimson, green, blue, and gold; our Turkish, 
Arab, and Indian attendants, whose dark com- 
plexions, wild countenances and fantastic dresses, 
harmonized well with the scerie, and I could 
have fancied we were a caravan bound to Mecca, 
or a party flying to the Desert for safety. I, in 
my English attire, was the only humdrum among 
the whole, and perhaps the only one who could 
have walked the streets in London without being 
mobbed. By the time 
“* The sultry sun had gained the middle sky,” 

we came into the neighbourhood of the Sphynx; 
—the Sphynx, of which every one has heard so 
much ; and here the soil presented such immense 
fissures, and such heavy beds of sand, that whilst 
wrapped no doubt in some very sublime specu- 
lation, down fell my donkey, and over its head 
wentI. * *# * * The Sphynx presented an 
African countenance, and her hair was dressed 
much in the same style with my Nubian friends 


- in the slave-market. The sand, which at times 


has been cleared away, has again collected, and 
it was at this time nearly embedded in it. We 
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at length reached the Pyramids, which were 
founded by Cheops, Cephrenes, and Mycerinus, 
between 815 and 1032 years before Ghrist, and 
which stand in the Desert, as if intended for the 
time pieces of creation, by which the flight of 
centuries may be counted, as by the gnomons of 
our dial we reckon that of hours. There is 
nothing in their immediate vicinity with which to 
compare them, and their very immensity deceives 
the spectator. They rather look like excavated 
mountains than edifices reared by man, and it is 
only by our own insignificance that we can com- 
prehend their enormous magnitude. We all 
immediately commenced the labour of ascending. 
* * * My heavy cloth habit was but too ill 


suited for the attempt, and I soon found neither © 


my courage nor my strength were adequate to 
the undertaking.—I, however, did not relinquish 
it till I had been repeatedly entreated to desist, 
and I was at length glad to veil my cowardice 
under the pretence of conjugal obedience, as 
C—— was really seriously alarmed for my safety. 
I therefore accepted Osman’s proffered services, 
and remained with him, tete-a-tete, for about half 
an hour, suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, be- 
tween heaven and earth, upon the north-east 
angle of the Pyramid of Cheops. It was a curious 
situation, looking over the valley of the Nile on 
the one side, and the immense deserts of Africa 
on the other, surrounded by pyramids and tombs, 
in company with a Scotch Turk! * * * * 
Shortly afterwards, down came Sheif Chaund, 
supported by two Arabs, saying “‘ his head turned 
round before he could reach the top:” and I then 
congratulated myself on my prudence in not 
having attempted to proceed farther, the more 
so, as the gentlemen, on their return, all told me 
I had lost nothing but the honour of carving my 
initials on the top myself, which, however, was 
done fér me by deputy. The descent was truly 
frightful : I was compelled to jump from stone to 
stone, and one false step would have precipitated 
me to the bottom, and dashed me to pieces; but, 
however, after all our exertions, perils and dan- 
gers were over, I do not think we ever had a 
more amusing repast, than that we partook of, 
spread on the ground, something in the Arab 
style, in a sort of recess, over the door of the great 
Pyramid of Cheops, and under the shelter of 
some huge projecting stones. At its conclusion, 
a saddle being brought for my pillow, 1 partook 
of the general siesta, sleeping undisturbed by the 
ghost of Cheops, till it was time to visit the inte- 
rior of the Pyramid; and this, having the fair 
Peknah’s fate fresh in my mind, I was determined 
nothing should prevent my exploring. Osman 
pioneered, holding my hand, and conducting me 
up and down, through passages, dark, steep, 
narrow, and more gloomy than imagination can 
fancy, till we reached the King’s chamber, a 
large and lofty room, with a flat roof, formed of 
immense blocks of granite, and with a sarco- 
phagus hewn out of one tremendous piece, placed 
considerably out of the centre, which resisted 
our everv endeavour to break off a piece by way 
of trophy. The flickering light of the flambeaux 
c 





glared strangely and terribly upon the dark walls, 
throwing each individual into bold relief; and,as ~ 
our voices resounded in the sepulchral chamber, 
methought they had a hollow and an unearthly 
sound. The approach to this room was very 
unpleasant; the gentlemen strode from.side to 
side over a dark abyss, small holes being cut for 
their feet; but I ascended by a steep, very nar- 
row, slippery, and highly-polished ledge, or abut- 
ment of granite. The return was even worse 
than descending the Pyramid, and I could but 
think of the terrific bridge of a hair’s breadth, 
over which faithful Mussulmen pass to Paradise. 
I once nearly lost my footing, when I was fortu- 
nately caught by the nervous grasp of one of the 
Arab attendants} but my sensations were more 
dreadful at the instant than I can describe, and 
on emerging from the dark passages, after visit- 
ing the Queen’s chamber, which is smaller than 
the King’s, and has a vaulted roof and a recess, 
glad indeed was I again to meet the cheerful 
light of day, and to breathe once more a purer 
atmosphere. Some of the party descended into 
the well, and found dust and dirt, bats and dark- 
ness for their trouble; and they also paid a visit 
to the pyramid of Cepranes. 


THE HUMAN STRUCTURE. 


“Iam fearfully and wonderfully made, O 
Lord,” exclaimed David on surveying the ad- 
mirable mechanism of his own frame. Indeed 
so complicated and curious is the structure of 
this fabric, which has justly been termed the 
“ master piece of God’s works,” that no person 
who contemplates it, can possibly avoid joining 
with the pious Psalmist. 

That illustrious physician of antiquity, Galen, 
is reported in his youth to have been a Sceptic, 
but on witnessing a dissection, and examining 
the mechanism of the human body, the divine 
wisdom and design running through all its parts, 
he was struck with such a sense of the great 
Architect, that he immediately became a con- 
vert, and during his life devoted himself to the 
worship of the Deity with all the fervour becom- 
ing an enlightened and grateful mind. Having 
himself, happily caught the first spark of Divine 
light from a survey of this wonderful machine, 
he earnestly recommends to others the study of 
it as the noblest employment of the faculties, and 
one of the surest guides to rational devotion. 
His thoughts on this subject, though emanating 
from a heathen, are well worth the a : 
of all Christians. “Those treatise,” said he, - 
“which display the excellencies of the great 
CREATOR, compose one of the noblest and most 
acceptable hymns. To acquaint ourselves with 
his sublime perfections, and point out to others 
his infinite power, his unerring wispom, and his 
boundless Ben1GNITY—this is a more substantial 
act of devotion, than to slay hecatombs of vic- 
tims at his altar, or kindle mountains of spices 
into ineense.” 








THE SUICIDE. 








THE SUICIDE. 


My father was a Shropshire country gentle- 
man, who, to an ancient descent and narrow in- 
come, added the blessing of a family of thirteen 
children. My mother having died in giving 
birth to the thirteenth of us, he married a second 
wife, whose single misfortune it was, as she used 
feelingly to lament, to have no offspring. My 
father, though a tender husband, bore this dis- 
pensation without repining; reconciled, no doubt, 
in some degree to it, by the daily cheering sight 
of thirteen rosy boys and girls, of all ages and 
sizes, seated at six o’clock in full health, appe- 
tite, and activity, at the long mahogany dining- 
table. This consoling spectacle was strongly 
backed by the butcher's weekly bills, which re- 
minded our parent punctually every Saturday 
morning, that Heaven had already done much 
for him, in respect of progeny, and sent him to 
church on Sunday perfectly resigned to the 
prospect of not having his troubles increased by 
his second lady. These considerations operating 
on a naturally contented mind, indeed so weigh- 
ed with my father, that instead of sharing in my 
step-mother’s distress at having no children, he 
appeared solicitous about nothing so much as 
how to dispose of that ample stock which he had 
been blessed with already. It happened, unfor- 
tunately, to our house, as to many other good 
houses, that while our honours had increased 


with time, our fortunes had waned with it; years,- 


which had steadily added to the antiquity of our 
name, had as regularly abstracted from the rents 
and profits of the domain; the genealogical tree 
shot its routs deep, and spread its branches far 
and wide, but the oaks were felled, and there 
was as much parchment on the land as would 
have sufficed for all the pedigrees of the Welch 
principality. When my father came into the 
possession of the estate, a prudent wife and gen- 
teel economy just enabled him to support the 
dignity of —— Place; he kept fewer servants, 
fewer horses, saw less company, than his father 
before him, but still the establishment was on a 
creditable and comfortable footing. As my mo- 
ther, however, successively blest him year after 
year with some one of us, matters began to wear 
another aspect; it became necessary to pare 
things closer and closer, and by the time that I, 
the seventh child and fourth son, had arrived at 
my full appetite, it was necessary to practice the 
most rigid economy, in order to keep half an ox 
on our table for our daily meal, and two or three 
clowns in livery behind our chairs, to change 
our plates and fill our glasses. Had our wants 
stopped here all would have been comparatively 
well, but being gentlemen of name in the county, 
it was essentially necessary to us that we should 
do as others of our own rank did; we were all 
accordingly for hunting, racing, attending balls, 
music méetings, &c.,and miserably was my poor 
father importuned to provide the means of our 
various indispensable amusements. In this state 





of things, it was not surprising that his most 
earnest wish was to see us “ strike root into the 
pockets of the people” in some way. But he was 
a Whig, unfortunately, and could therefore do 
no more than put us in the right path against a 
favourable turn in public affairs ; which, in the 
vulgar phraseology is the turn out of the opposite 


party, and the turnin of one’s own. My eldest 
brother, John, took orders that he might be 
ready for a living; the second, Charles, got, 
through the friendly interest of our Tory neigh- 
bour, Sir Marmaduke Boroughly, an ensigncy 
in the 60th foot; James went into the navy with 
a view to a ship when our friends should come 
in, and, poor fellow, he is at this day a midship- 
man of twelve years’ standing. Unluckily, I 
found, when my time arrived, that all the best 
things were disposed of. The Whig bishopric in 
expectancy, the staff appointment, the ship, were 
all gone, anticipated by my brothers; and now 
began my troubles, and the vexatious affair which 
led to the remarkable incident that is the main 
subject of this paper. One of my father’s earli- 
est and fastest friends was Mr. W——, an emi- 
nent London solicitor. Business brought this 
worthy man to our part of the country just at the 
time that the peace had thrown my brother 
Charles back on my father’s hands a half-pay 
ensign, and also my brother James a no-pay 
midshipman, and that my brother John had re- 
turned from college to take up hjs abode in the 
paternal mansion till a stall should be opened to 
him by a Whig administration. At this happy 
moment of reunion, Mr. W became our 
guest, and professionally acquainted as he was 
with my father’s affairs, the sizlt of his board, 
so graced with weli-grown sons from barrack, 
sea, and college—not to mention nine daughters, 
whose pink sashes alone must have required half 
a mile of riband—filled him with a friendly con- 
cern. My three brothers Aad their professions; 
[ alone was unprovided for, and there was a so- 
briety in my air which found favour in the eyes 
of our guest. The truth is, that 1 was naturally 
a romantic melancholy lad, and at this particular 
period a little affair of sentiment had deepened 
this complexion to a very respectable seriousness 
of deportment. So favourable was the impres- 
sion I produced on Mr. W——, that a few days 
after he had left us for London, a letter arrived 
from him containing an offer to my father, 
couched in the handsomest terms, to take me 
into his house as an articled clerk without the 
usual premium ; and concluding with an intima- 
tion that in good time he would take me also 
into his firm. My father considered my fortune 
as made, but there was a sound in the word clerk 
that did not please me; it seemed to confound 
me with excisemen’s clerks, lawyer's clerks, 
and all the other clerks that 1 could think of in 
the town of D . At all events, thought I, 








Louisa Daventry must be consulted before I ac- 
cede to this derogatory proposal? I don’t like it 













I am free to confess, but 1 will hear what she 
says. And that very evening Louisa Daventry 
was consulted, and never shall 1 forget her look 
of absolute horror as she exclaimed, “‘ An attor- 
ney’s clerk! What! and wear short black gait- 
ers!” The affair was finished! I resolved 
firmly, and swore to Louisa, never to be classed 
with a body of men chargeable with short black 
gaiters! But knowing my father’s prejudices in 
favour of the road to wealth, and that he did not 
view short black gaiters in the same light with 
Louisa and myself, I returned home full only of 
the honour of our family, and represented to him 
that it would be highly unbecoming that one of 
the ancient house of Squanderly should become 
an attorney’s clerk. My father very coolly an- 
swered, that our ancient house could no longer 
keep our ancient family ; that, in short, he could 
not support me in idleness, and that I must ac- 
cept Mr. W.’s offer or remain a burden to him; 
a thing, which in justice to my sisters, he could 
not permit. He told me, further, to be under no 
sort of uneasiness about the honour of the family, 
reminding me that 1 was only a younger son, 
and that my eldest brother was charged with the 
maintenance of our house’s dignity, while 1 was 
free to get rich as I could, like other younger 
brothers. With all respect I intimated to him 
that he was entirely in error in his view of the 
matter, and that.my regard to the name of the 
Squanderlys must compel me to disobey his 
commands. 
ing sacrifices to wealth, and quoted such pas- 
sages from the classics as my education had 
stored me with in disparagement of riches. My 
father’s good opinion of wealth remained unsha- 
kem* however, and he was wholly unmoved by 
my citations. I dared not quote my best autho- 
rity, Louisa, nor could I urge the black gaiters ; 
this was, I felt, an* argument for refined souls, 
and somehow or other, with every respect for my 
father, I knew that it would be worse than 
thrown away on him. 

I need not describe the details of the contest; 
my father was what I called obstinate, and I what 
1 called firm. The substance of the argument 
between us might be summed up in these com- 
mon forms of disputation, “ you shall,” and “ I 
won't.” 

Through the kindness of a friend, Mr. W. was 
duly informed of the gracious reception I had 
given to his kind offer, and of the consequent 
dispute raging between father and son. On 
learning these circumstances he wrote at once 
to my father, entreating him to put no force on 
the yeung gentleman’s inclinations, regretting 
that his proposal, meant for the best, should have 
occasioned domestic uneasiness, and hoping that 
no more would be thought about the matter. My 
father, however, who knew the advantage of 
getting rid of his children, replied to such effect 
as to bind Mr. W. to his offer, but with this pro- 
viso—that I should go up to town and attend the 
office of Mr. W. regularly for six months, after 
which time I should be free to make my final 
election. My father further entered into a treaty 


I observed on the baseness of mak-- 





with me to allow me, during this period, at the 
rate of £200 a-year, while I punctually attendéd 
the office, but in default of attendance the allow- 
ance was to be stopped. These arrangements 
having been made, I was packed off to London, 
having only just had time to snatch a parting in- 
terview with Louisa Daventry, in which 1 vowed 
never to be an attorney’s clerk, and we mutually 
swore to preserve unshaken constancy. 

It is unnecessary to tell the reader that 1 of 
course imputed the vexatious resolution of my 
father to the machinations of my stegemother; 
and also failed not to lay to her account a kind 
of hint that Louisa’s father, Sir Toby, had given 
me, that my visits to his house were favours 
which he should value more highly if they were 
rarer. My step-mother, however, had in truth 
nothing to do either'with the one affair or the 
other, for she was a harmless, inoffensive being, 
possessed of one all-absorbing wish, which was 
to increase the family of the Squanderlys. 

While on my journey to London 1 consoled 
myself under all my cares with the idea of the 
many-pleasures that awaited me in the capital; _ 
but after the novelty of the first two or three 
days had worn off, I cannot describe how much, 
and in how many small points of comfort I de- 
plored the change in my habits of life. I thought 
of our dear skies and pleasant fields, and sighed 
at the view of dull, dirty-houses, and a dun-co- 
loured canopy of smoke over head, which ex- 
cluded the sight of even a cloud fresh from the 
country. From sheer ennui I took to the office 
for a few days, but when there I was expected 
to share in its duties,and I hated the look of 
the parchments more than the view of the smoked 
buildings of Gloucester-street, and found copy- 
ing an indenture more intolerable than the soli- 
tude of my dingy apartment. This did not last 
long. I began to haunt the theatres at night, 
(the first step in Raff’s progress,) and to read 
novels and romances in the day, abandoned Mr. 
W.’s altogether, killed time, spent my money, 
ran in debt, and got letters of reproach from my 
father, nay, even from my brothers. To make 
short of the discreditable details, at last, 1 re- 
ceived a resolute warning from my father, that 
if 1 did not resume my attendance at Mr. W.’s, 
and make up my mind to avail myself of the 
means offered of procuring my bread, justice to 
the other members of his family required that he 
should withdraw my allowance, and leave me to 
pursue my own course. This communication 
somewhat shocked me; but I thought of Louisa, 
and resolved to suffer the last extremity rather 
than degrade myself in her bright eyes. I there- 
fore persevered in the cause which had drawn 
down my father’s displeasure, and after the lapse 
of a fortnight received from him the following 
letter :— 

“ Henry—As I hear that my last admonition 
has not induced you to present yourself at Mr. 
W.’s, I must take it for granted that some means 
of making your fortune have ogcurred to you of 
which I am not at present aware. You decline 
one sure way to a competence; I must therefore 
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suppose that you have another in view, but as I 
am not consulted, I presume that my assistance is 
not required, and therefore from this hour I shall 
withhold it. I havechildren enough with claims 
on the allowance which has been for some months 
thrown away on you. From this moment cease 
to expect it. We all wish you well, and success 
in the scheme of life you have resolved on pursu- 
ing, whatever it may be. 
“7. 8.” 

I thought I had long made up my mind to the 
worst quences of my disobedience, but it 
seemed that this letter opened my eyes for the 
first time to my utter helplessness, when aban- 
doned to my own resources. My debts (small, 
very small, as they really were) first occurred to 
me—how were they to be discharged ? how could 
I meet the applications of my creditors? how 
could I,a Squanderly, endure the insolence of 
these importunate people, an insolence of which 
I had already had a sample or two ?--then, how 
was I to support myself, how to supply my daily 
wants? I knew not how a stiver was to be 
earned. “ How am I to live ?” was the question; 
“I can die,” was my answer. The suggestion 
elevated me in my own opinion. Zay asx por aic- 
Xpees Tose nares wepuxocsy, exclaimed I with dignity. 
The squalid details of misery which I had been 
passing in anticipation before me, disappeared, 
and I strode across my little apartment with the 
air of one who had taken a resolution which 
placed him above the malice of fortune. I was 
about to act the first part in a tragedy, which 
would make some noise in the world. My family 
would be made to suffer vain regrets, and to 
repent their rigour towards me. The world 
would admire my high sense of honour which led 
me to prefer death to degradation. And Louisa 
Daventry !--Louisa Daventry would pass a life 
of celibacy in weeping over my early fate, keep- 
ing her vestal flame alive in the tomb of her 
Heary! I remembered how she had been affect- 
ed one sweet night as we sat in the honeysuckle 
alcove, by my reciting to her the lines from 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope :— 

* And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 
Will thou, sweet mourner! at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ? 
Oh! wilt thou come, at evening hour to shed 
The tears of memory o’er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 
Mase on the last farewell I left behind ; 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love and all my woe ?” 

I was at that time as strong as a horse, and 
never coughed except when my water went the 
wrong way; but nevertheless it pleased my sen- 
timental soul to imagine myself fated to early 
death by consumption ; and I recited these lines 
with all the eloquence of a lover, and the pecu- 
liar tenderness of one anticipating his own de- 
mise. Louisa was moved, and sunk sobbing on 
my shoulder. It afforded me at this period an 

“indescribable satisfaction to think, that the des- 
-perate expedient I contemplated, would cause 
them again to flow in sorrow for my tragic fate. 





Yes, I thought, my death will put its sad seal on 
her young affections—She will never love ano- 
ther—No! She will pass the remainder of her 
blameless life in retirement, and “ think on all 
my love and all my woe.” The thought was 
luxury to me. The thought of the late regrets 
of iny family also pleased me. 1 felt that they 
had every thing to answer for; it was their self- 
ishness that made me asuicide. In my own judg- 
ment I stood clear of all blame. I never cast 
the slightest reprozch to my own account. I 
looked upon myself as an injured, persecuted 
being, driven to death by the base, worldly, sor- 
did covetings of my kinsmen. It is astonishing 
how afiliction endears us to ourselves. 

Having now determined on self-destruction as 
the only means of avoiding want, misery, and 
degradation, the time for carrying my resolution 
into effect was the only remaining point to be 
settled. I was in no immediate hurry to be 
cruel to my flesh. While I had the means of 
living, [ thought there was no reason for dying; 
but I determined not to put the deed off to the 
last moment, or rather to the last pound. Inmy 
treasury I found only three pounds and some 
silver. My sand, thought I, runs low; but it 
were cowardly to economise, when death comes, 
with the last pound. Acting on this feeling, I 
lived more expensively than usual. I drank some 
wine too; and the first night, after dinner, I had 
a very good mind to carry my purpose into effect 
at once, without more delay. 1 strolled out toex- 
ercise myself with a short ramble over town, and 
on my return, having been detained longer than I 
anticipated, I found I was too sleepy to think of 
suicide. The next day I read the Sorrows of 
Werter, wrote a letter to Louisa, and cut off a 
large lock of my hair, which I enclosed in ‘it. 
On.the third day my money was getting low, and 
I thought of the choice of deaths. Shooting was 
out of the question, for I had no pistols; and if I 
had had any, 1 conceived that there would bean 
ugly crunch, like the drawing of a tooth, and 
perhaps a lingering painful death, which I felt 
extremely anxious to spare myself. Throat- 
cutting I disapproved of also, for I was habitually 
a neat man in all things. Being alone privy to 
my own intended demise, I was, as it were, my 
own chief mourner, and I conscientiously believe 
that the office was never more sincerely or affec- 
tionately filled. In the afternoon I went forth 
with the purpose never to return, having left a 
packet for Louisa, and a short letter for my 
family, bequeathing them my forgiveness, and 
my debts. I set out at about three, on a mild 
but blowy December day, and walked from my 
lodgings to Millbank, thence on to Chelsea; for 
though it was high-water, and the river ran deep 
at Millbank, I passed on, preferring, I don’t ex- 
actly know why, the more distant Battersea- 
bridge for my fatal plunge. When I arrived at 
the bridge the evening was fast closing in, the 
tide had turned to the ebb, and was-sweeping 
rapidly through the wooden arches, curled, black- 
ened, and burried, by a brisk south-westerly 
wind. I thought myself ready for my leap; I 
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first turned to the western side of the bridge, but 
that aspect did not suit my deed. There was 
still a good deal of light in the west, and as the 
breeze raised the clouds from the horizon, and 
chased them on, a momentary change of scene 
from quickly varying light and shadow was pro- 
duced, which did not harmonise with my purpose. 
Those clouds seemed to carry my thoughts from 
gloom and death to the pleasant home of my 
youth. Many an evening, on returning from a 
day’s hunting or shooting, I had delighted to 
imagine them thus sweeping over, on their long, 
long journey, to hang over the sailor’s storm 
tossed ship, and lend their gloom to the horrors 
of the tempest. I turned from the West to the 


East side; here all was blackness and haze; I | 


resolved not to hesitate another moment; I 
placed my foot on the rail, and fixed my eye on 
the whirling black eddies below, which seemed 
to my then excited imagination as the smiles on 
the face of a fiend laughing at my destruction. 
A thought perfectly ridiculous then occurred to 
me. I have said that I could not swim. I 
thought, then, I shall sink at once; and while 
yet full of life, I shall struggle, perhaps stand, 
and walk, on the slimy bed of the river, with the 
waters pouring and rushing by over my head. I 
don’t know why, but this idea was full of horror 
to me; I was prepared to die by drowning, but 
not with my feet on earth. Had the water been 
a hundred fathoms deep, I thought I could have 
made the plunge without hesitation ; having look- 
ed at the water for two or three minutes, I turn- 


ed away, walked off the bridge through the toll- 
gate, instead of the way I had projected, and took 
the nearest way home. As 1 approached my | 


lodgings I became bitterly ashamed of myself— 


by a most absurd and fantastic idea. I had de- 
termined to drown myself, and changed my pur- 
pose because the thought of struggling in the 
mud occurred to me! I resolved to drown my- 
self the next day. When I got home I took tea, 
and | eat several rounds of toast, just as if 1 had 
not been a man whose mind was set on suicide, 
and who was about to play his part in a grand 
and sad tragedy, for so I considered it. 

The next day I rose late, made additions to my 
letter to Louisa, read Werter till nearly four, and 
then again went forth to do the deed, but having 
had enough of Battersea, I chose not to go far- 
ther than Millbank this. time. 
out for a proper spot, I saw two genteel lads en- 
gaged in a row with some drunken fellows who 
were hustling and bullying them; I believe that 
1 never wanted courage in the common accep- 
tation of the word, and I interfered now more 
boldly in the affray than perhaps I should have 
done at another season and in another frame of 


mind. After a few blows and more words, the | 


ruffians sheered off, the youths were all gratitude, 


and we walked together some distance; when | 


we parted suicide was as much out of my head 
as if it had never been init. I again found my 
way to my home, and did not feel aghamed of my 
postponement of the execution of my purpose 





| solitary—is a melancholy occasion. 
T felt that a tragic resolution had been defeated | 


While looking | 





this time as I did before. My gallantry in the 
affray assuring me of my courage. But after 
this I thought no more of drowning, persuading 
myself that there was a fatclity against it. 

The conclusion of this day brought me to my 
last shilling, but instead of running out my last 


| sand with it as I had projected, I bethought my- 


self of two or three articles of jewellery of small 
value which I possessed, and I resolyed to sell 
them z.nd to live a day or two longer on the mo- 
ney. This I did; how I lived I care not to tell; 
suffice it to say, 1 sought distracti every 
possible way. On Christmas day I came to my 
last dollar, and a melancholy day it was. The 
excitement which I had produced for some days 
past by artificial means, had given place to the 
usual consequent depression : my purse was just 
exhausted: the people at my lodgings looked 


| suspiciously on me: my duns threatened me for 
| the morrow : I was alone in this great city, with- 


out a hope for the future, or a friend to cheer 
the present moment. I remained for many hours 
in an agony of misery. At one instant I thought 
of throwing myself on my family, and, if neces- 
sary, conceding to their wishes; but when I re- 
flected on the high tone I had assumed, and the 
firm resolution I had professed, a resolution on 
which I extravagantly piqued myself, I fancied 
that it would be the height of meanness in me to 
succumb. I had in truth vapoured a good deal; I 
had played the hero of romance to the life. I had 
filled the glass, I must drink it, thought I. .Lou- 
isa Daventry shall lament, but never despise me. 

To a friendless, unconnected man, in a large 
city, a great festival which draws together each 
domestic circle, and leaves the stranger alone, 
To me, des- 
titute, full of sad thoughts, and desperate resolu- 
tion, it was a day of bitterness indeed. I saw 


| gladness all around me, and felt misery within. 


Every sign of cheerfulness qui¢kened the sense 
of my own forlorn condition. 1 envied every 
creature that met my sight, for I fancied that 
every creature but myself made one welcome 
guest in some dear circle. I was no where link- 
ed in this vast social chain. The thought was 
bitterness to me, and it afflicted me more than 
my poverty and its attendant miseries. I have 
hinted that I was the creature of sentiment, and 
thrown as I had been, suddenly out of the foster- 
ing bosom of a family on the cold wide world, it 
may not be difficult to understand my feelings. 

About the middle of the day my landlady came 
up stairs, and in that peculiar voice and manner 
which are produced in landladies by an unpaid 
bill, asked me whether I did not dine out, taking 
care to remind me at the same time that it was 
Christmas-day. 1 told her I did, and at about 
four o’clock I left the house, intending to walk 
about till night, when I purposed to end all my 
earthly troubles and mortifications. The even- 
ing was close and heavy, a drizzling rain fell now 
and then, and every thing out of doors looked 
blank and gloomy. There was no appearanc® 
of any thing social or cheerful about to shock 
me by contrast. 





THE SUICIDE. 





After having walked many miles in darkness, 


I heard, to my amazement, the cry of past eight 
o'clock, I thought it should be near midnight, 
and it seemed to me that there would be no end 
of this dismal night. Feet sore, drenched with 
rain, and exhausted, I resolved to make now for 
my lodgings, and on my way I went into a che- 
mist’s, and asked for an ounce of oxalic acid to 
clean boot-tops. The man looked at me, I fan- 
cied, as much as to say, you are above cleaning 
boot-tops, and below wéaring such smart geer. 
He, er, weighed out the quantity, wrote— 
“ Oxa.tc Actp—Poison,” on the paper, and ex- 
tended it towards me without any observation. 
I took the packet with a steady hand, and having 
before laid the dollar down oa the counter, was 
about to leave the shop without receiving the 
change. He called me back, reminding me of 
my omission, to my some small confusion. 

I had no farther use for these poor coins, and 
on my way to my home I looked out for:some 
object on whom to bestow them. I met with 
none, however; I seemed to myself the only mi- 
serable creature walking the streets on that 
night, so joyous to the rest of the world, and joy- 
less tome. My knock at the door of my lodg- 
ings was answered by the servant of the house: 
as she opened the door to me for the last time, 
and lit and handed me my candle, I invested her 
with that sort of adventitious dignity which be- 
longs even to the humblest performers in a great 
tragedy—my dark destiny seemed to shed a ro- 
mantic colour on the commonest objects around 
me. The woman, who was dirty, careless, and 
stupid, had never been in favour with me; on 
the contrary, indeed; but now I was softened 
even towards her, and as she performed these 
homely little offices for me for the last time, I 
felt moved, absurd as it may sound, and thank- 
ing her with a voice of kindness, told her that I 
was ill, and therefore going early to bed. She 
wished me good night, just as if I had been a man 
destined to see the morning. When in the room it 
struck me that! should want some warm water to 
dissolve my oxalic acid, and I rang the bell, 
which was answered by my ijandlady’s daughter. 
She came up,I knew, in order to display the 
finery which she wore in honour of the day. I 
thoughi: “ You little know what is passing in 
the mind of the man whose eye you would sur- 
prise with these miserable gauds.”” She was no 
more fitted forthe part of witness to a romantic 
catastrophe than the maid, for she was plain and 
squinted; but these are after thoughts—at the 
time I had no such trash in my contemplation. 

While the girl was fetching the water, I strode 
up and down the room in some perturbation of 
spirits. This was the most painful interval in 
the whole of that terrible day tome. The im- 
possibility of facing the morrow, had completely 
braced me for my deed before, but this pause at 
the very point of execution, seemed to relax my 
purpose; why,I knew not. Ina minute, how- 
ever, the girl returned with the warm water, and 
asked me, when about to retire, at what hour I 
would be called in the morning? I felt a chok- 
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ing sensation as I replied: “‘ At the usual hour.” 
She then left the room, giving that slam to,the 
door which reminds a lodger that he has not paid 
his bill. A moment’s communing with myself, 
shame for my perturbafien, and an appeal tomy 
pride, restored me to my resolution, and I was 
again strung for my purpose. “I walked delibe- 
rately to the table, mixed the dose, shaking the 
last grains of the powder from the paper into the 
glass, and then set it on the looking-glasg stand 
to cool. I then walked up and down the room, 
composed, and to the best of my recollection 
perfectly thoughtless—my mind was either va- 
cant, or so loaded that it had lost its action. 
When I concluded that the draught was suffi- 
ciently cool, I walked up to the toilet, took it, 
and raised it to my lips with a steady hand; at 
this instant my eye rested on the reflection of my 
own face in the mirror, and I felt proud of its 
composure, and pleased to look on it while I 
drained the deadly draught. This done, | set 
down the glass with a firm hand, and again walk- 
ed up and down the room, with some confusion 
of thought going on in my mind, but no pain or 
apprehension—those feelings had had their day ; 
they were now gone. Being weary, after a time 
1 laid down on the bed, waiting the action of the 
poison, and comforting myself with the reflection 
that the pain would be short, that it would soon 
be over, and 1 at peace. Louisa Daventry, I re- 
member, and my family, did not fill muchtof my 
thoughts, which were all centered in myself: my 
anxiety was all about myself, and how I should 
bear my sufferings, and whether my courage 
would hold out as the shadow of death darkened 
my intellect, Strange as it may seem, while 
thus meditating, my ideas wandered, and a doze 
came over me, and I slumbered,I should ima- 
gine for nearly an hour; on waking suddenly, I 
felt the commomi shock of recollection under ca- 
Jamitous circumstances, and wondered that my 
body was still at ease, as the long wick of the 
candle showed me that my doze had not been 
short. It will last me out, 1 thought; and I con- 
tinued for aboyt half an hour gazing at the dull 


. light and fameying the likenesses of fantastic 


forms in the gloom beyond it, while the wind 
howled, and the rain pattered against my win- 
dow. Then, for the first time, I felt some 
twinges of pain, which admonished me that the 
enemy was at work, and which increased gra- 
dually in violence, till I suffered what 1 knew to 
be the usual operation of poison. I thought now 
of nothing but my pains, and perceived that the 
work of death was by no means of a dignity cor- 
responding with its horror. The process grieved 
my flesh, and shocked my sentiment. As the 
pains grew sharper I began to repent of what I 
had done, wishing it undone or over, and fre- 
quently examined my pulse to ascertain the ex- 
haustion of my strength—other pains and fancies 
then possessed me. But I must draw a veil over 
“thé scenc here, for even at this distance of time, 
are circumstances in it which I cannot 
bear to remember, much less to commit te 


paper. : 





+ 
‘THE SUICIDE. 





My groans, groans more of mental than of 
physical suffering, at last alarmed some part of 
the family ; and my landlady’s daughter tapped 
at the door and asked*me whether I was ill? No 
answer being returned, she opened the door and 
repeated her enquiry; I replied: “ Leave me 
alone—leave me alone—I have taken poison— 
leave me to die in peace.” On this, she uttered 
a loud scream, then rushed to the head of the 
stairs, and stood screaming there till the whole 
family, which had sat up carousing, were brought 

‘to the spot. In answer to their questions about 
the cause of the uproar, she only screamed, and 
at length, to explain the matter more clearly, 
went into hysterics. After the lapse of some valu- 
able minutes, when they had found that nothing 
was to be learnt from her, the master of the house, 
a coarse fellow, applied to me to inform him 
what had happened, and I told it to him pretty 
nearly in the same words in which I had told it 
to his daughter. He received the intelligence 
differently. - “ A pretty business this here,” said 
he, “ I would not have had such a thing to happen 
in the house—no, net for a thousand pounds!” 
And then off he went, as he said, for the doctor. 
I faintly told him it would be of no use—that hu- 
man aid would not avail; but I must confess that 
I felt no disposition to offer any vehement resist- 
ance to the experiment. My bed was now sur- 
rounded by the members of the family, who 
ceased, not to ask me how 1 came to do such a 
thing, and to admonish me of the sinfulness of 
the action; at the same time that they seemed 
full of the most tender anxiety to alleviate my 
bodily pains. Indeed, such was their zeal for me, 
that but forthe good sense of a visitor, they would 
have made me swallow all the sallad oil which 
there happened to be in the cruet-stand, on the 
strength of its antidotical reputation, without 
waiting the arrival of the doctor. After the lapse 
of about a quarter of an hour, which seemed to 
me an age, the apothecary arrived, and having 
very sensibly commenced business by clearing 
the room, he asked me what t ison was, the 

quantity, and how long I had ae I told 
him what it was, the quantity, that I took it 
ata nine; he pulled out his watch, looked at 
the time—half past twelve, and looked grave. 

“ What did you take it in?’’—I replied, pointing 
to the glass on the toilet. He walked up to it, 
as I thought, with strane deliberation, and un- 
feeling composure, and seeing the paper on the 
table, took it up, read the inscription, and drop- 
ped it with a manner which went to my heart, 
and made my teeth chatter in my head. I then 
felt, for the first time, the horror of death—I then 
seemed for the first time, to feel that I was indeed 
dying—feted in a few quick minutes to cease to 
be—and passing bitter was that moment of ago- 
ny! Still 1 watched the apothecary, as if my last 
shadow of hope rested on his uncouth person. 
Having laid down the paper as I have descri 
he immediately took up the glass—and this period, 
short as it was, was the period which contained 

for me an age of anguish—he' dipped his little 
finger into the moisture at the bottom of the glass, 





carried it to his lips, tasted it, and looked sur 
prised—tasted .# again, and—burst into a leud 
laugh! My blood oiled against the monster, 
but before I could fihd words, he said: “ Come, 
come, young gentleman, there is no harm done 
after all. Here has been a lucky mistake. You 
have taken a dose of Epsom salts instead of oxa- 
lic acid, and it will cool your blood and dé you 
a great deal of good, and you will bé*all ‘the 
better for it to-morrow, and thankful that you 
are alive and kicking. Say-your prayers, thank 
God for all his mercies, and go to sl Good 
night.” And with these words, and a ha? ha! ha! 
he closed the door. 1n a minute the whole house 
rang with the sage sound—every creature was 
giggling and chugkling, and 1 heard their smo- 
thered titters as they passed the door. 

From an agony of dread 1 now passed instan 
taneously to an agony-ef shame. My tragedy 
had, in a second, been converted to burlesque. I 
thought 1 should never survive it; but of suicide 
I thought no more. But nature was exhausted, 
and in spite of my trouble, I fell asleep, and woke 
only at nearly twelve o'clock the next morning, 
when the maid knocked at my door, telling me 
the hour, and that she had two general-post 
letters for me, for the postage of which she would 
thank me, as her mistress had no change. I now 
thought of the few shillings which [ had been so 
anxious to get rid of as useless to me the night 
before, and right glad was I of their assistance 
at this moment..»The postage was thrust under 
the door, and the letters were’ then made over to 
me through the same channel. I had no mind 
indeed to show my face if I could avoid it. The 
letters were from my father, and my brother the 
ensign. On opening the first, my eyes were 
gratefully surprised by the sight of a twenty 
pound note, which, as I hastily unclosed the en- 
velope, escaped from its confinement, unfclding 
its beauties to my delighted view as it fluttered, 
opening as it fell, to the ground.« These are the 
friends it always. glads us to see—these are the 
friends it always grieves us to part with. I tcok 
it up, folded its dear form with a tender and re- 
spectful hamd, gazed fondly at its figure, and re- 
verently committed it to my long widowed pock- 
et-book, then read my father’s letter, which ran 
in these terms :— 

“ Dear Henry—lI trust that the sbort trial to 
which [ have subjected you, will haye had the 
effect of teaching you a lesson of worldly pru- 
dence, and convincing you of the necessity of 
looking after the main chance. There is nothing 
to be done in this world, my dear boy, without 
money; and you must by this time have disco- 
vered,#f I am not greatly mistaken, the difficulty 
of procuring it. There is a road to a certain 
independence now open to you; anf as you 
know my wishes, and perhaps now better“under- 
stand your own interests, I am not without hopes 
that you will conquer your romantic notions and 
follow it. But decide for yourself. Weigh my 
situation; consider how many of your brothers 
and sisters I have to provide for, and how con- 
fined are my means; then make your final choice. 








If you determine not to do as I wish, come down 
to us, and we must make the best of a bad busi- 


ness. Out of my poor resources | will do what | 


I can for you, but I shall not live for ever, Henry; 


and while I do live, my means of serving thoseI | 


love are miserably circumscribed. In the event 
of a change of ministry, indeed 1 might do some- 


set in for ever, and a long rainy day we Whigs 
must look for. Adieu, mydear boy, be either 
here or with Mr. W—— without delay.— Yours, 
&c. J. , 

The letter from my brother, the ensign, 
was as follows :— 

“ My pear Henry—We know what my father 
has written to you, and hope you will be an at- 
torney, and grow devilish rich, and keep a fa- 
mous house in town, where one can come and 
see you once in away. I assure you that a house 
in town is no such bad thing. 

Poor old Ponto’s dead and gone at last. We 
buried him with the honours of war under the 
chesnut-tree at the old gate. By the bye, your 
old flirt, Lquisa Daventry, was married last Mon- 
day to Colonel Drystick, the yellow nabob, that 
you and she used to laugh at so unmercifully for 
insisting on putting the whist-table candles on 
stilts, and sitting in one particular chair or no 
where at all. Do you recollect the rage he used 
to get into with me when I made a row at back- 
gammon. Well, he’s married to Louisa Daven- 


try, the little mischief; and you can’t imagine 


what fun it was to see him while the business was 
doing in church; he was afraid of the cold and 
damp you know, and looked so bilious and so 
miserable with his coat buttoned up to his chin, 
I’m sure he would have put Louisa’s shaw] on if 
she had offered it to him. .The match was made, 
they say, in ten days from first to last. Double 
quick time, a’n’t it? But I must stop, for Tho- 
mas is going off to the post this instant, and I 
have given you-a famous long letter. I did not 
think it was in me. Be an attorney, my boy. 
* Yours, affectionately, 
oe e. g.= 

So then, thought I, for this little jilt and her 
nonsensical prejudice against black gaiters, I 
have quarrelled with my kind father, resisted a 
scheme which undoubtedly has its advantages, 
and finally attempted my life. A pretty farce it 
would have been if 1 had drowned or poisoned 
myself out of deference to the taste of Mrs. Dry- 
stick—Mrs. Devilstick !—but she’ll be miserable 
with that parched piece of anatomy, and I don’t 
pity her. But never again will I believe that 
there’s faith in woman. Here followed the usual 


train of thought which every man perfectly un- | 
| the beauty of its workmanship, than for having 


derstands, and the whole was wound up by a 


resolution to forswear love, to comply with my | 


father’s wishes, and put myself in regular training 


at Mr. W.’s. How | prevailed upon myself to | 


face the people of my lodging-house, who had 
witnessed the last night’s mock-heroic farce, I 
‘ean scarcely even now comprehend. I rung the 
bell, ordered the bill in a peremptory tone, change 
for a twenty pound note, and breakfast. The 





change for the note changed the notes of the 
whole family ; they were in a moment all obse- 
quiousness, and no allusion was made to the last 
night’s tragedy ; but I fancied, nevertheless, that 
I saw’& suppressed titter on every face. My 
resolution to attend regularly at Mr. W.’s was 


| more exactly adhered to than fhy resolution to 
thing for my children, but the Tories seem to be | 


commit suicide. I was received with every mark 
of kindness, soon got accustomed to harness, and 
promised to become a very pains-taking practi- 
tioner. 1 changed my lodging as soon as possible, 
as they reminded me too strongly of the follies of 
my days of romance, and I soon became, in every 
sense of the word, another man. 1 am now in 
Mr. W.’s firm, and married to a very amiable 
woman, who has not, I firmly believe, any ideas 
of any sort or description on the subject of short 
black gaiters. This spring Louisa Drystick was 
in town; we visited her, and found her apparently 
a very happy wife, and well satisfied with her 
bargain. I pointed to my boots, and desired her 
to observe, that short black gaiters were not 
essential-to dhe person of an attorney. She 
laughed, and said we were great fools in those 
days, and 1 believe she was right. 


————EEEEEE 
SCIPIO*S SHIELD. 


In 1656, a fisherman on the banks of the Rhone, 
in the neighbourhood of Avignon, was conside- 
rably obstructed in his work by some heavy body 
which he feared would injure the net; but by 
proceeding slowly and cautiously, he drew it 
ashore untorn, and found that it contained a 
round substance, in the shape of a large plate or 
dish, thickly encrusted with a coat of hardened 
mud; the dark colour of the metal beneath in- 
duced him to consider itas iron. A silversmith, 
accidentally present, encouraged the mistake, 
and after a few affected difficulties and demurs, 
bought it for a trifling sum; he at once carried 
it home, and after carefully cleaning and polish- 
ing his purchase, it proved to be of pure silver, 
perfectly round, more than two feet in diameter, 
and weighing upwards of twenty pounds. He 
immediately without waiting to examine its 
beauties, divided it into four equal parts, each 
of which he disposed of, at different and distant 
places. 

One of the pieces had been sold at Lyons, 
to Mr. Mey, who directly saw its value, and 
after great pains and expense, procured the 
other three fragments, and had them nicely re- 
joined, and the treasure was finally placed in the 
cabinet of the king of France. 

This relic of antiquity, no less remarkable for 


been buried at the bottom of the Rhone more 
than two thousand years, was a votive shield 
presented to Scipio as a monument of gratitude 
and affection, by the inhabitants of Carthage 
Nova, now the city of Carthagena, for his gene- 
rosity and self-denial, in delivering one of his 
captives, a beautiful virgin to her original lover. 
This act is represented on the shield. 





HISTORY OF JUGUNNATHU, &e. 





EXPECTATION. 
BY ANNA MARIA WOOD. 


When at the midnight hour I speak 
Thy welcome home, with playful smile, 
If bloom be brightening o’er my cheek, 
And gladness light mine eyes the while,— 
Thou'rt pleased, nor dost thou seek to know, 
If festive hours with others spent, 
Have kindled on my cheek the glow, 
And lustre to mine eyes have lent. 


But when my vigil lone I keep, 
And, through the hours that linger drear, 
While reigns around me tranquil sleep, 
Intensely watch thy steps to hear, 
Till wayward doubt and wildering fear 
A veil of gloom have o’er me wove, 
Then dost thou chide the falling tear, 
And say that sadness is not love. 


Yet others may have lit the bloom, 

And waked the smile, thou’rt pleased to see: 
But thou alone can’st spread the gloom, 

And falls each anxious tear for Thee. 
Unkind! thy steps no more delay, 

But quiet to my breast restore: 
Think, if I love thee much when gay, 

When [ am gad, I love thee more. 





From Gilfillan’s ‘ Original Songs.” 
MARY!®S BOWER. 
The mavis sings on Mary’s bower, 
The lJav'rock in the sky; 
An’ a’ is fatr round Mary’s bower, 
An’ a’ aboon is joy! 
But sad’s the gloom in Mary’s bower, 
Though a’ without be gay; 
Nae music comes to greet the morn, 
Nae smile to glad the day. 


Her lover left ary’s bower, 
His ship has the main; 
There’s waefu’ néws in Mary’s tower 
He ne’er returns again. 
A breaking heart in Mary’s bower, 
A wasting form is there; , 
The glance has left that e’e sae blue, 
The rose that cheek sae fair. 


The mavis flees frae Mary’s bower, 
The lav’rock quits the sky, 
An’ simmer sighs o’er Mary’s bower, 
For coming winter’s nigh. 
The snaw fa’s white on Mary’s bower, 
The tempests loudly rave— 
The flowers that bloom’d round Mary’s bower 
Now wither on her grave! 





HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 


JUGUNNATHU, CALLED JUGGERNAUT. 


Srnce the time that Dr. Buchanan published 
his “ Christian Researches in Asia,” the name of 
this Idol has been well known, associated with 
those bloody rites, which are inseparably con- 
nected with his abominable worship. The figure 
of Juggernaut has also been delineated in various 
descriptions, but his real image has been pre- 
sented only in a partial manner to the public 
eye. The history of this monster has also been 
comparatively but little known. To supply in 
some measure this deficiency, we have been in- 
duced to exhibit a sensible representation of this 
Asiatic Moloch, accompanying the figure with 
an outline of his history, and an account of some 
of those effects which result from the influence 
of his long-established dominion. 


Jugunnathu, or Juggernaut, is a deified hero, | 
D 





complimented with the title of “Lord of the 
World,” as his name signifies; he is a form of 
Vishnoo. The image of this god has no legs, and 
only stumps of arms; the head and eyes are very 
large. Krishnu, it seems, had accidentally been 
killed by a hunter, who left his body to rot under 
a tree; his bones, however, were collected, and 
kept in z box, till a pious king was directed by 
Vishnoo to form the image of Jugunnathu, and 
put into its body these bones. Vishwukurmu, 
the architect of the gods, undertook to make the 
image; but declared, that if disturbed while he 
was about it, he would leave it unfinished. The 
king who employed him, being impatient to see 
the image, went to the spot, when the artist de- 
sisted from the work, and left the god without 
hands or feet. The king was much discouraged 





THE BACHELOR’S DREAM. 





but on praying to Brumha, he promised to make 
the image famous in its present shape. Brumha 
himself gave eyes and a soul to it. He has many 
temples; one of the most famous is in Orissa. 
The annual Car Festivul is the most popular; 


the car is in the form of a tapering tower, be- | 


tween fifty and sixty feet in height: it has six- 
teen wheels, two horses, and a coachman, all of 
wood. The crowd draw the carriage by means 
of a hawser; he is supposed to pay an annual 
visit to his brother; and while the car remains 


_— 





empty near his brother's temple, immense crowds 
flock to gaze af the pictures which are painted 
on it. At the end of eight days, he is drawn 
back again to his own temple. 

Unnumbered multitudes of pilgrims, from all 
parts of India, attend this festival, among whom 
a great mortality frequently prevails; and hun- 
dreds, perlaps thousands of persons, diseased or 
distressed, have cast themselves under the wheels 
of this ponderous car, and have been crushed to 


death. 





Original. 


THE BACHELOR’S DREAM. 


—_—— 


“ When I said I should die a bachelor, I did not think I ehvuld live to be married.” 


Tue clock of St. Paul’s, that only accurate 
chronicler of time’s flight in the commercial em- 
porium, had just struck three, when I finished 
my last quadrille—bade adieu to the splendid 
dresses, the fascinations of beauty, the whisper- 
ings of love’s wildest promptings, and throwing 
myself into a carriage, was set down at my lodg- 
ings in Broadway, disposed to think better of the 
fair than ever, and fairly three-quarters in love. 
I defy any bachelor to mix with the young and 
beautiful—to listen to voices tremulous with the 
tenderest emotions—to inhale an atmosphere as 
full of love as the rose gardens of Cashmere are 
of perfume—to touch hands, and in the mazes of 
the waltz find circled in our arms perfections 
which would not disgrace the beings that serve 
up the nectar of the gods, without feeling some 
compunctious visitings of conscience for his “ let 
us alone” doctrines, and wishing that fate had so 
ordained it, that some of these rich prizes in the 
grand lottery of life had fallen to his share. I am 
a devout believer in Shelley’s philosophy of love, 
and hold that he who does not yield to the magic 
of its sweet influences, is acting against the ordi- 
nances of high heaven, and is no better than a 
madman or a fool: and with my head full of love 
and wine I tumbled into bed, half singing, half 
dreaming the following lines :— 

The fountains mingle with the river, 
The river with the ocean; 

The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet commotion: 

Nothing on the earth is single, 
All things by a law divine, 

In one another's being mingle ;— 
Why not I with thine? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another: 

No leaf or flower would be forgiven, 
If it disdained to kiss its brother. 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kizs the sea; 

But what are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me? 

I know not how it is, but it is certain that in 
sleep we view things in a far different light from 











what we do when awake :—impossibilities vanish 
fear and physic are flunz to the dogs—dull care 
is banished with our bashfulness, and we revel 
in the fairy worlds created by our own imagina- 
tions.—Caroline Thompson is one of the most 
lovely girls that ever paced Broadway, and 
though I loved her distractedly,as every one else 
does that knows her, I should no more have 
thought when awake, of inviting her to share my 
humble circumstances, than 1 should of inviting 
Venus to leave her radiant sphere, and take the 
place of my lamp while I am scribbling this 
paper.—But the truth is my diffidence had all 
evaporated, the “ question” was put, and with 
one of the sweetest smiles that ever lighted up 
her beautiful features, was answered in the affir- 
mative ; and quicker than a magician’s wand, or 
the lamp of Aladdin could have brought matters 
about, I became the happiest of men by finding 
mysclf the husband of my adored Caroline. Phi- 
losophers prate about our anticipated joys being 
diminished in their participation. I know it’s all 
fudge !—No man in his sober senses could have 
imagined the happiness I enjoyed—none but an 
opium eater, or one who had voyaged to Maho- 
met’s heaven, could have approximated towards 
an idea of it. 

How rapidly we pass over time whem we are 
—asleep. A Kentuckian on his streanvof light- 
ning can alone equal us in velocity. Years 
glided away, and I was soon the father of some 
half a dozen children, but of these, two, only, a 
son and a daughter, remained to reward our care 
—the rest, “ sparkled, exhaled, and went to hea- 
ven.” Theodore, the son, was fifteen when he 
went to college, a noble though a wilful boy, and 
the just theme of praise from every one. My 
two children, and my wife I was proud of, I fan- 
cied justly ; and every nerve.was exerted to fur- 
nish my son with the means of lavish expenditure, 
and to provide for the gratification of that love 
of distinction and show, of which women and 
girls are so distractedly foné.—Helen, my girl, 
was one of the fairest creatures the world ever 
saw—guileless and pure hearted, she won golden 





THE BACHELOR'S DREAM. 





opinions from all; and as the budding germs of 
childhood’s beauty began to blend with the 
witchery which belongs to girlhood, few objects 
could be deemed more fascinating; and at four- 
teen she had all that beauty, airiness and grace, 
which the matchless skill of the old Italian art- 
ists threw around the fair girls they loved to in- 
troduce into their pictures. But alas!—in the 
midst of this happiness came the first dash of 
bitterness in my cup of life. Ere she was six- 
teen Helen fell in love. Yes, girls will love 
—there is no hindering it—they cannot help it 
themselyes—they were created for it—are full of 
it—it is seen in cvery step—is felt in the air they 
breathe—tingestheir cheeks with blushes—swells 
their young bosoms, and casts around them like 
a veil, every namneless grace. But this was not 
the only excuse Helen might have made, for the 
man for whom she gathered up all her young 
and rich affections, was one eminently calculated 
to win a woman’s heart, “‘ and break it too.” 
Still he had no heart, no soul himself—he could 
neither feel, nor love, yet he cou!d trifle with the 
love of others, wear it perhaps as a trophy awhile 
—then cast it away us valueless. 1 never cursed 
him—I felt that he was sufficiently cursed already 
—that his bosom was becoming a place of un- 
utterable torment. It was bitterness to see the 


fair Helen sinking to the grave,so young and 
beautiful;—she murmured not, she complained 
not—her head drooped, as the rose-bud pierced 
to its centre droops; her beauty faded as its rich 


leaves wither, and her comely head, ere she was 
seventeen, was laid in the dus‘, the victim of un- 
requited affection. “* Men have died before now, 
and the worms have eaten them, but not for love,’’ 
with woman the case is different; the sensibilities 
of her heart are so acute, the deep toned harmo- 
nies of her nature are so finely tuned, that the 
dissonance and jars of life are more than she can 
endure. The memory of Helen long lingered, 
as the odour of flowers remain where their petals 
have been crushed and scattered. 

Misfortunes, it is said, never come alone, and 
I see no reason for doubting it. While we were 
bowed down with the blow we had received, in- 
telligence arrived from Theodore, scarcely less 
affiictive. After all our fond anticipations he 
had t out a spendthrift ;—that we knew— 
now we learned that he had become the seducer 
of woman’s virtue, a duellist, and to cap the cli- 
max of his crimes and follies, had turned poet. 
Merciful heaven, who could have believed it! 
Poetry throughout the world is associated with 
poverty, garrets, and rags;—I had intended him 
for the church, but had he chosen the law, I 
should not have considered him so irretrievably 
lost to the world and himself. I have no ear for 
poetry, or else the long poetical epistle in which 
he announced his determination of devoting him- 
self to elegant literature was the vilest doggerel, 
and no better than iron wire cut into knitting 
pins. I never could bear mediocrity in any thing; 
and a merely clever poet, I always ranked with 
the greatest of the evils that infest a civilized 
community. What put it into Theodore’s head 





to commence spinning rhyme, | never enquired; 
but 1 wrote to him that he must either renounce 
poetry, or his father, and the graceless dog had 
the impudence to prefer the latter part of the 
alternative. The next mail carried him a sum 
of money, my farewell, and a malediction on all 
hexameters. 

I believe all these things soured Caroline’s dis- 
position ; if they did not, something else did ; and 
she who was formerly as mild as a dove, grew as 
pettish and wayward as a spoiled child. In the 
midst of all this I began to discover s as not 
as handsome as she used to be, and 1 wondered 
how I could have been so stupid as to promise to 
love her forever. I believe some such feelings 
also took possession of her, and 1 even began to 
fancy she looked with complacency on a gentle- 
man with whom I had always been on terms of 
the greatest intimacy, but who, unlike myself, 
had lived unfettered by matrimony. Oh jealousy! 
thou most damned fiend that rovest through the 
precincts of Pandemonium ;—I still think I be- 
hold thee with thy green and glassy eyes, stirring 
into my cup of destiny the bitterest dregs that 
can be gathered on the shores of Styx or Ache- 
ron. Underthe mad delusion that 1 had been 
cheated beyond reparation, I treated my 
friend rascally, and forbade him the house—he 
laughed at me—I sent him a challenge—we met, 
and at the first fire I shot him through the heart, 
and came home a murderer. In the midst of my 
misery on this account—for I really loved the 
man—and while I was momently expecting the 
officers of justice to seize me for my violation of 
the law, who should appear but Theodore and 
his wife—l had heard that he was married, and 
in the veriest depths of poverty and want. This 
was too much—I could bear no more—but has- 
tening to the stable, seized the halter, put the 
noose around my neck, mounted a girder, made 
the rope fast to a beam, and swung off most he- 
roically. “* A dreadful sound was in my ears,” 
a shock and struggle ensued, but instead of find- 
ing myself in Tartarus or Elysium, I found my- 
self safe in bed, my cravat tied tight around my 
neck, huge drops of sweat on my brow, and the 
waiter thundering at my door and calling me to 
breakfast. My dreams had terminated in a hor- 
rible nightmare, and I still live, not unthankfully, 
to love Caroline, and remain a bachelor. 

Ciro. 


Sterne talks of the cant of the hypocrite, as 
the worst of all species of cant. Now, canting 
implies hypocrisy, and accordingly, the passage 
of Sterne is partly one of supererogation. The 
cant of the tyrant is said in a recent patagraph 
to be equally bad; but is not the cant of the ty- 
rant the cant of the hypocrite? He too, even in 
his hour of greatest dominion, finds it necessary 
to palter with human prejudices, and assume the 
complexion of a virtue, which nevertheless his 


inner soul despises, and his deeds put at defi- © 


ance. 


. 





A CHAPTER ON OLD COATS. 





From the Monthly Magazine. 


A CHAPTER ON OLD COATS. 


I Love an old coat. By an old coat, [ mean 
not one of last summer's growth, on which the 
gloss yet lingers, shadowy, and intermittent, like 
a faint ray of sunlight on the counting-house 
desk of a clothier’s warchouse in Eastcheap, but 
a real unquestionable antique, which for some 
five or gix years has withstood the combined 
pene: ay dust, and rain, has lost all pre- 
tensions to starch, unsocial formality, and g:ves 
the shoulders assurance of ease, and the waist of 
a holiday. 

Old coats are the indices by which a man’s 
peculiar turn of mind may be pointed out. So 
tenaciously do I hold this opinion, that, in passing 
down a crowded thoroughfare, the Strand, for 
instance, I would wager odds, that, in seven out 
of ten cases, | would tell a stranger’s character 
and calling by the mere cut of his every day coat. 
Who can mistake the staid, formal gravity of the 
orthodox divine, in the correspending weight, 
fulness, and healthy condition of his familiar, 
easy-natured flaps? Who sees not the necessi- 


ties—the habitual eccentricities of the poet, 
significantly developed in his two haggard, shape- 
less old apologies for skirts, original in their 
genius as Christabel, uncouth in their build as 


the New Palace at Pimlico? Who can misap- 
prehend the motions of the spirit, as it slily flut- 
ters beneath the Quaker’s drab? Thus, too, 
the sable hue of the lawyer’s working coat cor- 
responds most convincingly with the colour of 
hisconscience: while his thrift, dandyism, and 
close attention to appearances, tell their own tale 
in the half-pay officer’s smart, but somewhat 
faded exterior. 

No lover of independence ventures voluntarily 
on a new coat. This is an axiom not to be 
overturned, unlike the safety stage-coaches. 
The man who piques himself on the newness of 
such an habiliment, is—till time hath ** moulder- 
ed it into beauty’’—its slave. Wherever he goes, 
he is harassed by an apprehension of damaging 
it. Hence he loses his sense of independence, 
and becomes—a Serf? How degrading! To 
succumb to one’s superiors is bad enough; but 
to be the martyr of a few yards of cloth; to be 
the Helot of a tight fit; to be shackled by the 
ninth fraction of a man; to be made submissive 
to the sun, the dust, the rain, and the snow; to 
be panic-strickén by the chimney-sweep; to be 
scared by the dustman ; to shudder at the advent 
of the baker; to give precedence to the scaven- 
ger; toconcede the wall to a peripatetic convey- 
ancer of eggs; to palpitate at the irregular sallies 
of a mercurial cart-horse; to look up with awe 


at the apparition of a giggling servant girl, with 


a slop-pail thrust half way out of a garret win- 
dow ; to coast a gutter with a horrible anticipa. 
tion of the consequences; to faint at the visitation 
of a shower of soot down the chimney ;—to be 
compelled to be at the mercy of each and all of 








these vile confingencies: can any thing in human 
nature be so preposterous, so effeminate, so dis- 
graceful? A truly great mind spurns the bare 
idea of such slavery; hence, according to the 
‘“* Subaltern,”’ Wellington liberated Spain in a 
red coat, extravagantly over-estimated at six- 
pence, and Napoleon entered Moscow in a green 
one out at the elbows. 

An old coat is the aptest possible symbol of 
sociality. An old shoe is not to be despised; an 
old hat, provided it have a crown, is not amiss; 
none but a cynic would speak irreverently of an 
old slipper; but were I called upon to put for- 
ward the most unique impersonation of comfort, 
1 should give a plumper in favour of an old coat. 
The very mention of this luxury conjures up a 
thousand images of enjoyment. It speaks of 
warm fire-sides—long flowing curtains—a downy 
arm-chair—a nicely trimmed lamp—a black cat 
fast asleep on the hearth-rug—a bottle of old 
Port (vintage 1812)—a snuff-box—a cigar—a 
Scotch novel—and, above all, a social, inde- 
pendent, unembarrassed attitude. With a new 
coat this last blessing is unattainable. Impri- 
soned in this detestable tunic—oh, how unlike 
the flowing toga of the ancients!—we are per- 
petually haunted with a consciousness of the ne- 
cessities of our condition. A sudden pinch in 
the waist dispels a philosophic reverie; another 
in the elbow withdraws us from the contempla- 
tion of the poet to the recollection of the tailor; 
Snip’s goose vanquishes Anacreon’s dove; while, 
as regards our position, to lean forward, is in- 
convenient; to lean backward, extravagant; to 
lean sideways, impossible. The great secret of 
happiness is the ability to merge self in the con- 
templation of nobler objects. This a new coat, 
as I have just now hinted, forbids. It keeps 
incessantly intruding itself on our attention. 
While it flatters our sense of the becoming, it 
compromises our freedom of thought. While it 
insinuates that we are the idol of a ball-room, 
it neutralizes the compliment by a high pressure 
power on the short ribs. It bids us be easy, at 
the expense of respiration; comfortable, with 
elbows on the rack. 

There is yet another light in which old coats 
may be viewed: [ mean as chroniclers of the 
past, as vouchers to particular events. Agesilaus, 
king of Sparta, always dated from his last new 
dress. Following in the wake of so illustrious a 
precedent, I date from my last (save one) new 
coat, which was first ushered into being during 
the memorable period of the Queen’s trial. Do 
1 remember that epoch from the agitation it 
called forth? From the loyalty, the radicalism, 
the wisdom and the folly it quickened into life ? 
—Assuredly not. 1 gained nothing by the wisdom. 
] lost as much by the folly. I was neither the better 
nor the worse for the agitation. Why then do I 
still remember that period? Simply and selfishly 
from the circumstance of its having occasioned 








the dismemberment—most calamitous to a poor 
annuitant !—of the very coat in which I have the 
honour of addressing this essay to the public. 
In an olfactory crowd, whom her Majesty’s 
“wrongs” had congregated at Hammersmith, 
my now invalid habiliment was transformed after 
the fashion of an Ovidian metamorphosis, where 
the change is usually from the better to the 
worse, from a coat into a spencer. In a word, 
some adroit conveyancer eloped with the hinder 
flaps, and by so doing, secured a snuff-box which 
played two waltz tunes, 

The same coat, on which subsequently, by a 
sort of Taliacotian process, a pair of artificial 
skirts were grafted, accompanied me through 
Wales, among the mountains where the eagle 
dwells alone in his supremacy. It was the sole 
adjunct who was with me, when I rambled along 
the banks of the Swathy, when the lark was 





abroad and singing in the sky, or the shy night- 
ingale flung her song to the winds from among 
the hushed dells of Keven-gornuth. It was at 
my back when I climbed the loftiest peak of 
Cader-Idris, and when with feelings not to be 
described, I looked down upon sapphire clouds 
floating in quaint huge masses at an immense 
distance below me, and saw through their filmy 
chinks the glittering of thirty lakes, the faint 
undulating line of a thousand billowy ridges, or 
the blue expanse of the drowsy ocean, dotted 
here and there with a passing sail, and bordered 
far away on the horizon by the dim boundaries 
of the Irish coast. Moreover, it was at my back 
when I plunged chin-deep into the isle of Ely 
bogs, in which picturesque condition I was shet 
at (and of course missed,) by a cockney sports- 
man, who had mistaken me for a rare-and bend- 
some species of the wild duck. 





THE WITCH. 


A TALE, RELATED BY AN ENGLISH NOBLEMAN. 


Or the fruitfulness of this enquiry no one can 
doubt—for my witch 1 must travel back, it is 
true, at least forty mortal years of my life—a 
toilsome road, which, nevertheless, now at seven- 
ty years old, 1 wish lay before me stillin prospect, 


rather than behind me in memory—but I think 
her worth the journey, for she was a very witch 
indeed. 

My ancient school-fellow and friend, Mr. H. 
when a very young man, came into possession of 
a rather large estate in the North of England, as 
heir-at-law to an old solitary gentleman, of whose 
existence he had indeed been aware, but of the 
degreé of whose relationship to himself he had 
been wholly ignorant. Mr. H. was already rich. 
Born to the expectation of a large fortune, and 
having very early inherited the same, he had 
never felt any incitement to exertion, and he 
was oneof that large class who consider the pre- 
rogative of idlenéss among one of the most valua- 
ble gifts to be enjoyed by man. His habits and 
tastes confined him to London and its neighbour- 
hood. At the time of which I am speaking, idle 
young gentlemen could not travel with the same 
luxurious dispatch as now—roads were bad, 
improvement still in its infancy, M’Adam ina 
go-cart, carriages awkward, highwaymen plenty, 
and good inns scarce. A journey, therefore,which 
any fool can now achieve with comfort in a few 
hours, was then rather a dangerous and toilsome 
undertaking of some days to the most considerate. 
Mr. H. would have given away the whole estate 
in question sooner than contemplate for a moment 
such a pilgrimage at an inclement season of the 
year. Nor was it in my power at any season to 
convince him of the folly he was guilty of in 
never taking upon himself to look into his own 
affairs, and the alleged improvements for which 
he was paying so largely. For his agent in the 
North was gradually encreasing his demands for 





repairs and other outgoings on the estate up to 
the amount of the whole of the rents. Of this 
agent he knew nothing personally—he had found 
him in that character on his first accession to the 
property; hereditary agent. And the former 
proprietor, an infirm old man, had for years left 
the place to the mercy of this stewardship. In 
short, I, who, without priding myself on my 
knowledge of business, fancied 1 understood it a 
little better than my friend, had suspicions that 
he was wofully plundered, and did all in’ 
power to inspire him with like doubts. His om 
stant answer was, “ then, if so, why does the fel- 
low plague me, in all his letters, to go and visit 
this out of the way place?” I own the agent’s 
letters often conveyed a wish, faintly enough 
expressed, that Mr. H. would visit his property. 
But this advice was always prefaced by the most 
uninviting descriptions; and generally given at 
times when snow was on the ground, or recent 
rains had swelled the rivers and rendered the 
roads nearly impassable, and when it required 
some strong motive to stir any man, especially a 
lazy man, from his fire-side. 1 observed that, in 
summer time, the agent was invariably silent on 
this topic. 

At last an accident effected what my eloquence 
had always failed of. Disputes had arisen re- 
specting my friend’s right to this property on the 
part of sundry counter-claimants, styling them- 
selves heirs-at-law to the deceased. The usual 
consequence followed—what had lately been so 
valueless in the eyes of Mr. H. while his title to 
it was unquestioned, suddenly became mgtter of 
infinite interest to him. He shook off higgatural 
indolence, and set to work in good carest to 
meet the claims of his opponents, with @ deter- 
mination to assert his right and defend it to the 
last. 1 now felt it proper to give him advice of 
an opposite sort to that which I hadso often given 








before; but with as little effect. I reminded him 
of the annoyance which the very mention of this 
estate had so long cost him; that it had been 
a source of expense to him, and never of profit; 
and I entreated him to give way, upon even his 
just claim, if it should appear likely to cost him 
much of either trouble or money in the proving. 
No. He was resolved, even to his last shilling, 
to try the issue. But my apprehensions as tothe 
difficulty of substantiating his title had been 
groundless. The attacks appeared to have been 
wantonly begun in a presumption upon Mr. H’s. 
well known indolence of character; and they 
were easily defeated. Again he was left in un- 
disputed possession of the manor of D. 

In the course of this contest, many things oc- 
curred to arouse in Mr. H’s. mind the same sus- 
picions which I had so long felt respecting the 
integrity of his unknown steward; and the suc- 
cess with which the contest had been crowned 
had given him not only a taste for the enquiry 
but a spirit of industry to pursue it; and at 
length he proposed to me to accompany him ona 
visit to D. Too happy was I at his tardy incli- 
natioh towards soreasonable a measure to thwart 
him by a refusal; and, accordingly, we were 
goon on our road to the North. He wished not 
to announce his intention, but to see men and 
things on his property unprepared for hiSarrival ; 
to see all with his own eyes, and to judge all with 
his own judgment. We travelled, therefore, 
under feigned names. Ina few days we reached 
the little town of B. which was the nearest rest- 
ing place to D. manor. For, although there 
stood a capacious mansion on the estate, it had 
been described as uninhabitable, and as having 
been for many years shut up as an unfit and un- 
safe abode for any human creature. 

It was about the middle of October when we 
started upon this expedition. We reached B. 
about the noon of the fourth day ; fortunately for 
our enterprize, the agent was absent from the 
neighbourhood ; and, having engaged rooms at the 
only public-house which the place afforded, in- 
stead of sitting down to stareat each other across 
the small rickety table on which, in due time, 
we were todine, Mr. H. proposed that we should 
walk to the manor. We enquired our way of 
some persons in the street. ‘ You will be clever 
to miss it,” was the reply, as our informant point- 
ed toward$ a flinty road which ran straight across 
an open flat country, leading, as far as the eye 
could reach, without tributary branch or imped- 
ing circumstance of any sort, to one object. And 
this object was the mansion at D., distant about 
four miles from the town. We walked towards 
it a good pace, and, as we neared it, it did not 
indeed present an inviting aspect. 

A story is told of Mr. ——, of gambling noto- 
riety, that, on his first visit to a most unpictu- 
resque part of the county of Waterford, he was 
asked by a friend at whose house he was staying 
what he thought of the country. The country, 
though verdant was flat and treeless, and no ob- 
ject was in sight but his friend’s white cubrick 
house with two rows of windows, and, at a short 





distance from it, a neighbour’s house of the same 
shape and dimensions. “I like it of all things,” 
said the old gambler, “it puts one in mind of 
throwing sixes on the green baize.”"—— ButD. 
manor was a flat without green, and the house 
was like sixes cast one on the top of the other. 
It was a high oblong, with nothing to break the 
bluff mass of masonry. Thechimnies had fallen. 
The roof, like the face, was without break or 
excrescence ; and of windows, all of one size and 
shape, four regular rows were to be counted. 

Within half a mile of the mansion, the road 
turned abruptly into another direction, and we 
then had to walk over marshy ground, till we fell 
into a narrow, but regularly trodden sheep walk, 
which led close urder the walls of the house. 
Nothing could be more dreary. Tree or even 
shrub there was none: net even a wild crab 
with its sour golden fruit tempting the wandering 
schoolboy to visit the spot, and sometimes to 
break its stillness with the gladsome notes of his 
voice or whistle. A few black leafliless thorns, 
on which the torn spoils of the sheep’s fleece here 
and there fluttered in the wind, stood at intervals 
among the thistles, to mark the lines of what had 
once been hedge-rows. 

But I was describing the mansion. The win- 
dows on the ground-floor and the door were 
bricked up, and, by the marks of time upon this 
work, it appeared that they had been so closed 
for many years. Broad lines of broken stones 
and mortar ran parallel with three sides of the 
house, showing that a wall which, from its re- 
mains, must have been high and thick, had once 
nearly surrounded the building. This was con- 
firmed by the evidence of two ponderous gates of 
worked iron. They still maintained their station 
opposite to what had probably been the principal 
entrance, while the wall, which of old had em- 
braced them on either side, now lay so low in its 
ruins by them that a ebild of a year old might 
have crawled over any part of it. The huge 
bolt had long rusted in the lock, and docks and 
nettles had bound them with all their tangled 
might to the threshold, over which they had time 
out of mind been closed. 

On the only side of the building which had for- 
merly lain open was the deep bed of a large 
square pond. It was now entirely dry. Here, 
it appeared, the shepherds folded their flocks. At 
a short distance from this, and further from the 
mansion, was a broad dusty ditch, which once 
had served as an outside moat to this well-guard- 
ed place. Our crossing this ditch had already 
excited the wonder, perhaps displeasure, of the 
few inhabitants of some miserable hovels which 
clustered on the outside bank of it; these belong- 
ed peasants who looked after the flocks; 
bu ed as little fit to shelter human beings as 
the poor creatures who issued from them, seemed 
fit to represent humanity. Our arrival had oc- 
casioned a stir amongst them which was express- 
ed by looks and gestures, the more particular 
meaning of which it was hard to comprehend. [ 
never before saw a convention of such squalid 
sickly looking beings. The scene on which we 
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had before been gazing was so despiriting that 
we should have gladly turned to one of life and 
motion. But here life and motion, if they did 
form a contrast with stillness and solitude, formed 
but a melancholy one indeed. Poverty, want 
the most abject, was stamped in traces too se- 


verely true upon their wasted careful visages. . 
Wo-. 


They were mostly women and children. 
men? Alas for women-kind that it ever can by 
penury and degradation be brought to look so! 
And the children—even they presented a melan- 
choly picture. One looked in vain for the play- 
ful sraile and ruddy cheek of infancy, the round- 
ed yet vigorons form, beautiful even in the bare- 
ness of its rags. All was blighted by the desolat- 
ing genius of the ruined place. 

We joined this wretched crew. We could 
collect but little of the subject of their half ideas, 
expressed in their confused provincial jargon; 
but were given to understand that their men 
were at a distance, with the sheep, which at sun- 
set they would bring home to fold in the place I 
have described. An old grey-headed shepherd, 
who sat on 2 stone at the door of one of the huts, 
and who, by gestures of the more seeming cor- 
diality, motioned us towards him, appearedste be 
the most reasonable and social of the group. He 
was bent double by age and infirmities. He 
bowed his head as we approached, and would 
have even risen to receive us. But we spared 
him so tedious and painful an exertion. Hecon- 
cluded us to have lost our way; for who but 
strayed strangers could be expected to visit such 
an abode? And he offered to send a child to 
guide us into the high road. But, when he 
understood that we desired a few particulars re- 
specting the place, he was equally ready to sa- 
tisfy our curiosity—and, asking Mr. H. to seat 
himself on another large stone placed on the op- 
posite side of the door of the hovel to that where 
he himself was established, he began his history, 
in the simple but strong language of truth and 
feeling. Supported by the evidence of the sur- 
rounding scene it formed one of the most strik- 
ing pieces of natural eloquence I ever listened to. 

I must give a mere abstract; fur it was long. 
Far from suspecting who it was to whom his tale 
was addressed, the old man first spoke of the 
proprietor of the manor himself. Mr. H. made 
signs to me to be silent, and then, his face buried 
in his hands, sat to hear himself described as the. 
cause of all the unhappiness and all the desolation 
he witnessed ; as a hard landlord and a bad man; 
as one who, insensible to all the woe he had 
created, and at a distance from it, was fattening 
on wealth extorted from the ill paid labour of 
those whose poverty fixed them to a spot where 
all those comforts were denied them whicggnan 
has a right to claim from that fellow-m m 
Providence has entrusted with the sacred duty of 
providing for his wants; as one, lasily, who had 
instructed his agent to harass and oppress beings 
who had in his estate an interest far older, more 
natural, and closer, than his own, and as one who 
caused the remonstrances and petitions of th 
who had none to help them to be punished as 





outbreakings of insolence and mutiny. And the 
old man raised his withered hands, and almost 
sightless eyes, to Heaven, as he called upon that 
Power, which is present to listen to the poorest, 
and dreadful to judge the proudest, to lay its 
chastening hand on the selfish and cruel oppres- 
sor. 

The prayer was already granted. My poor 
friend writhed in anguish. He felt, he magnified 
the guilt of having so long delayed acting for 
himself where he had the privilege and the duty 
of conferring happiness, and where he had reck- 


“Wessly inflicted so much suffering; and he recol- 


lected, with shame and remorse he recollected, 
that his presence, even then, had been the effect 
but of accident and caprice. 

To relieve him, and to give another turn to the 
old shepherd’s eloquence, I asked concerning the 
mansion. He said it had long been uninhabited 
and shut up. That he had never known it other- 
wise than as it now appeared; and that he was 
the oldest inhabitant of those hovels, now living 
save one. That he had heard strange things of 
the mansion. That it must have known far dif- 
ferent and better times; ‘‘ when those gates,” 
said he, pointing to them, “ were gilded with gold, 
and never opened, as l’ve heard, to less than , 
coaches and six. That was long, long, before” * 
my day.» When I was a lad, and when many, 
now gone, were lads too, there we used to stand, 
as the boys do now o’ days, on the brink of that . 
ditch, hurling stones at the old gates. But 
never cared we to goany nigher. It is said, gen- 
tlemen, that the place is an awkward one to med- 
dle with, and, perhaps, the less that’s said about 
it the better.” 

“ What,” said I, for I always had a dear fancy 
for a ghost, “ is it haunted ?” 

“ God forgive us our idle talk,” replied the old 
shepherd. ‘I had rather not say that, Sir. But 
this I will be bold to say—all is not as it should be 
ahout that window.” ‘ What window ?” cried I 
and my,friend at the same moment; and, with 
suitable action, we turned from the old man to 
look. But there were many windows. All,asI 
have before said, alike in size and shape. And 
we turned again to the narrator. Pleased, as a 
man who, in whatever circumstances, believes 
that he has found, not one only, but two attentive 
listeners to his oldest, his longest, and his favour- 
ite story, he replied, with an expression that 
brightened even his sunken countenance, “what? 
—have you never heard of the window?’-— 
“ Never,” we both answered. “ Nor of the 
Witch?” said he, with increasing energy.— 
“ Never.” 

The old shepherd chuckled with pleasure. He 
then set himself to recollect the story he had thus 
engagedfor. But, as his mind journeyed back 
through years of hardship and of gloom, the dim 
lustre died upon his features like the cold light of 
a wintry sunset, which has glistened for awhile 
upon a ruin, but soon leaves it again to the en- 
creasing shadows of night, which it before so 
faintly and momentarily repelled. 

This is the outline of what followed. That, 








when he was a boy, his father and mother would 
speak of the great house having been inhabited 
in their youth by a man and woman at that time 
far advanced in years and very infirm. Noone 
then knew how long they had lived there, who 
had placed them there, or what they did there. 
They lived in the centre attic. This was known; 
for their tottering forms were occasionally seen 
through that window, and a light would often 
glide and glimmer there, and sometimes at very 
unseasonable hours of the night. It seems that, 
amongst these ignorant and unobservant people, 
(squalid, and miserable, and unfriended, and up- 
educated, then, as now.) some curiosity had been 
awakened concerning the old couple in the man- 
sion. For, as time went on, the occasional ap- 
pearance of the figures and the lights had ceased, 
Yet no one had marked precisely the period at 
which they had ceased to appear, and nothing 
had occurred to date the death or departure of 
either of these strange inmates. Yet, it was 
clear that they, who were old in the days of the 
parents of the oldest now alive, must long ago 
have mingled their dust with that of themoulder- 
ing tenement in which they bad so long and so 
8 y lived. 
all traces of inhabitancy ceased in the 
mansigh, the dwellers in the hovels would long 
ago have acquieseed in the conclusion that the 
old couple had quitted it unseen, or that their 
bones were bleaching in their attic; and the 
whole mysterious story would have been forgot- 
ten.. But all traces of inhabitancy there had not 
ceased. Still oe window of the old house, and 
only one, was regularly opened as soon as the 
first rays of the sun appeared above the horizon 
to make every object distinct and clear; and 
with the same regularity was it closed at sunset. 
And this every morning and evening of the year, 
and year after year; whatever was the season, 
and whatever the weather. And this was the 
same window, the attic window, through which, 
of old, (it was traditiohally said,) the last human 
forms had been seen to glide, and the light to 
glimmer. And still was the heavy casement set 
open to the dawn of each succeeding day—and 
still was it closed each night at sunset. Yet never 
could the hand be seen which performed this 
regular, but apparently unnecessary, ceremony. 
1 say unnecessary, because the old casement was 
entirely destitute of glass, and must have admit- 
ted the weather as freely when closed as when 
set open to the utmost stretch of its rigid hinges. 
One thing only was certain—the old couple must 
long have been dead. Who then or what can 
open and shut that window ? 
Such was the tardy but irresistible reasoning 
‘of these poor creatures. The natural inference 
drawn by ignorant and superstitious minds, (and 
I say not this in scorn, for daily experience shows 
that one needs not be born in a hovel to draw 
such inferences.) was that what was to them un- 


intelligible must be, thereiore, supernatural, aha “ 


that providence was going out of the ordinary 
lofty path of its wisdom and its goodness, to show 
its power by what ?—“ perplexing monarchs ?”"— 
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No, but by frightening and annoying paupers, 
and their wives and children. 

Soon the little community became agitated by 
those undefined and painful excitements which 
the wonderful and unexplained is sure to awaken. 
Various were the solutions which arose in nren’s 
minds, and some found their way, full four miles 
off, to the town of B. But, as is usual on these 
important occasions, the solutions became much 
too extravagant to deserve attention, and the 
really unexplained truth was lost or forgotten in 
a crowd of false wonders. Use reconciles us to 
most things, not to all. But all other feelings 
arising out of these things had subsided into a 
general one of awful reluctance to approach the 
old house. And this explains the surprise shown 
by the women and children upon our crossing of 
the dry ditch. - For that ditch had long been the 
boundary beyond which it had been judged pru- 
dent never to proceed. The bed of the old pond 
being the only shelter for the sheep in winter 
time, the practice of folding them there was, 
perforce, continued. But care was had that the 
sun should be well seen to rise, and the mysteri- 
ous window to open, before the flocks should be 
released of a morning, and as regularly they were 
secured for the night before the sinking sun 
should disappear, and the closing window give 
token that the reign of powers beyond mortal 
reach had begun. These tasks were performed 
not by individuals, but by parties. One man 
alone would not have ventured; and often has a 
poor lamb been left to bleat, unfolded and disre- 
garded, if it happened to stray beyond the hour 
when it was safe for the more timorous animals 
on two legs to guide it toits home. The children 
were nursed in the fears of their parents. Ifa 
peeled stick, or round pebble, or any other such 
treasure from the magazine of their simple 
sports, chanced to fall into that ditch, there did 
it remain unredeemed among the other wastes 
and strays of many generations; and the most 
daring urchins, under the strongest impulse of 
mischief, was never seen to cross that bourn. 

To this effect was the old shepherd’s history of 
the house and the window. His history of the 
Witch was in this wise. One very ancient wo- 
man, the oldest inhabitant of those parts, had 
long dwelt alone, in a hovel which was distin- 
guished from the others only by its being ata 
little distance from them, and upon the inner 
edge of the fearful ditch. All considered her 
able, if she were but willing, to tell many and 
strange things. Her own existence, indeed, was 
a mystery. None knew how she procured the 
means of supporting life. She had never been 
known to offer help or kindness to any one; 
the as not a human creature for whom she 
see to care. She never was known to ask 
help or kindness; for she seemed to think there 
was nota human creature who cared for her. 
She was the only one whom the reports about the 
window seemed never to concern or astonish ; so 
she was believed to know all about it. She ap- 
peared but rarely on the outside of her wretched 
dwelling; when she did, her bearing remained 











unaltered, amid the alarm, the commotion, and 
the abuse, of her neighbours, and, strangest of 
all, she seemed ever as eager to avoid their com- 
pany and chservation as they were to keep at a 
secure distance from her. She was very old and 
very decrepit; she did not complain though she 
was very poor; but what settled the question of 
her being a witch was that she lived alone on the 
side of the ditch which nobody else dared ap- 
proach, and she had no fear, This was all the 
shepherd had to say against her. But was it not 
enough? 

By this time the sun was getting low, and we 
began to think of returning to ourinn. Mr. H. 
took leave of the historian, promising to pay him 
another visit, and we walked slowly towards the 
town. When ata little distance the man- 
sion, we stopped to take another view of it. Our 
eyes rested mechanically on the mysterious win- 
dow. The sun was now sinking fast; and—as 
the last narrow segment of its blood-red disk de- 
parted below the line of the horizon—the case- 
ment closed slowly but firmly, without any ap- 
pearance of human agency to move or fix it! 

Our looks met, and again tly were with- 
drawn. I believe neither of us wished the other 
to observe the whimsical degree of solemnity 
with which the looks of both were impressed... 

We walked quickly towards the road over the 
coarse long grass, now wet with the heavy dew. 
The mansion at D. faced the east, and was back- 
ed by the short lived glories of an autumnal twi- 
light, lingering awhile in the quarter where the 
sun had set. The sky was full of leaden colour- 
ed clouds, which showed like a distant range of 
mountains, capes, and bays, darkening with each 
passing minute, and becoming less distinct till 
land and sky seemed joined in one. One long 
narrow line of yellow light still marked the west, 
and against its bright light was still seen the out- 
line of the huge oblong building. But scon even 
this light vanished; a fog rose around us; and we 
were heartily glad to reach our little inn. 

Mr. H. continued silent and grave; a prey to 
the gloomy thoughts which all he had seenand 
heard that day served to inspire in a feeling and 
reflecting heart. He retired early to bed; and I 
was glad to follow his example. 

The next morning we met, over the breakfast 
table, in a véry different mood. The sun shone 
80 gaily it was impossible to be melancholy ; and 
a fresh and frosty air invited to exercise. Mr. H. 

~ had settled all difference with his conscience be- 
fore he slept; no hard matter with one who has 
sinned only from carelessness and in ignorance. 
He had promised himself large amends for his 
sufferings of the day before, in executing the 
good and Kind resolutions he had formed's’and 
now, contented with himself, and eager to give 
happiness to beings till then strangers to it, 
he was jealous of every moment he lost till we 
should return toD. Our walk was delightful. 
» Weknew that there were no beauties of scenery ; 


THE WITCH: .- 








we did not, therefore, regret the absence of what . 
we did not look for. But.the sky shone brightly | up their screaming children, the men retired 
on us, and the birds sung gladly, and my friend’s | behind the women, and “ the Witch! the Witch! 
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terrier dog was our companion. He was justset 
at liberty, having been four days imprisoned ina 
post chaise, and then tied for a whole afternoon 
and night to the leg of a table at the inn. And 
he seemed to wish to communicate his joy,and he 
succeeded, as he ran and barked and snap in 
pursuit of the dry yellow leaves from the 
as the eddies of light wind bore them round and. 
round in circles along the réad., Even the ill-- 
omened:aspect of the old house’ to frown us 
into bad spirits; though there it stood in all its 
awful dullness, and the casement, which we had 
seen closed the preceding night, now again stood 
open as the day that beamed in glory upon it. 
Qn reaching the abodes of the shepherds, we. 
found that enough curiosity had been excited 
our visit of the day before, and our promise te** 
repeat it, to cause several of the men to remain - 
at home to receive us. They suspected us, as 
we were afterwards informed, to be persons de~ 
puted by the agent to discover, if possible, new 
means of adding to the profits of the estate at 
their expense; and it was easy enough to per- 
ceive in the sullen countenances of starving men, 
whose resentments, if not their wits, been 
thus aroused, something that bespoke 4 ‘of 
ferocious resistance already swelling up @gainst 
its barriers and ready to break forth upon any 
further provocation. By minds waar 
thoroughly debased to ignorance and w ery 
thing will be submitted to while aught can be 
gained, or saved, by submissi it %. 
these poor creatures, who had, till then, bowed: ~ 
tamely beneath the rod, and had borne, without 
resistance, the extreme of insult, want and op- 
pression. But, now, when patience and life must 
have sunk together under harder trials, they had 
become desperate. Nor was this feeling abated, 
when Mr. H., calling them about him declared 
himself owner of the land on which they stood. 
His name had been too often used among them 
by his agent, as ordering and approving his 
own acts of injustice, for his first appearance to 
inspire any other but feelings of fear and hatred. 
Not a hat was raised, and not an eye was turned 
upward upon him that did not speak savage an- 
ger. With great presence of mind he spoke 
aloud. ‘“ My friends I come among you to judge 
for myself and for you. J only wish 1 had come 
sooner, for I see that you are in want of many 
comforts, and it shall be my study to make you 
happy. We will no longer be, as we have been, 
strangers to each other. I will henceforward 
live often among you, and you shall all have rea- 
son te rejoice that I have at Jast become acquaint- 
ed with you and with your wants. That house is 
mine. It shall soon come down to the ground to 
make place for one that shall better suit a man 
who will live on his estate. I will now givea 
guifiea to any one who will follow me and help 
me to examine it.” All were silent. The men 
hung back irresolute. Not one offered to earn 
the tempting bribe. Suddenly there rose a mur- 
mur of surprise anddismay. The women caught 
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faith with created man. 





was heard echoed from mouth to mouth, as a very 
old woman, wrapped in a man’s tattered great 
coat, approached, supporting with a crutch stick 
her slow and feeble steps. Mr. H., seeing the 
crowd retiring from around him, repeated his 
words; but without effect! They, whe, but a 
few minutes before. were meditating and mut- 
tering projects of outrage against one armed with 
the authority of a master, and supposed to be an 
oppressor, now quailed before, they knew not 
what. under the form of a helpless, palsied, old 
woman. 

We were soon left alone with this remarkable 
person. She raised an old black hood, which 
shaded her face, surmounting the rest of her 
strange epicene attire, and she gazed intently 
upon Mr. H. At length, in a voice cracked with 
age, and hoarse with s' and stern energy, 
she thus him. “ Sir—f heard your offer 
—lL accept it. Such as 1 am, will you go with 
me?" 

Something, as much in the old woman's eyes 
asin her tone of voice and manner of accepting 
the challenge, for a moment confounded my 
friend, and he appeared irresolite what to qo. 
Taking it for granted, however, that the poor 
oreature’s show of zeal and spirit was but the 
effect of the proffered bribe, he told her kindly 
that he would take her good will for the deed, and 
excusing her a fatigue to which she was so une- 
qual, would give her the guinea. 

She drew up her withered frame, till, in spite 
of its infirmities, for a moment she stood almost 
erect. She pushed aside, with indignation, the 
hand which held the money, and, raising her voice 
to a pitch at which she seemed to have cast off all 
the weakness of age, and to have gathered at 
once eloquence and power from the dignity and 
passion of her feelings, “I will,” she said, “ be 
true to my word. My word has been given to 
others as well as to you, and I never yet broke 
Keep you your promise 
as I will be true to mine. Give me the gold when 
1 shall have earned it—Sir :” (and with an action 
of strange and forcible meaning, she struck her 
crutch repeatediy on the ground as she uttered 
these last words} “I am old, poor, wretched, 
hated, feared, perhaps fo be feared if provoked, 
but J only can, or dare, go with you where you 
wish to go—and I will go with you!” — 

There was that in her words and mien that filled 
@s with astonishment. We knew not whether to 
think her deranged in her wits; but it was plain 
she Would not be refused, and there was enough 
im what we remembered of the old shepherd’s 
ttory to make us think her at Jeast worth attend- 
ing to, as a companion, if not vdeo od 


‘When we were close under the walls, a ques- 
tion arose how we were toenter. The brick- 
work, which blocked all entrance below, being 
as substantial as the walls themselves, the nearest 


practicable opening was Garko wah 
first floor; but the whole bourhood could 
sot furuish a ladder. Wie ene gs 








the old woman watched us shrewdly. I began 
to advise desisting from the enterprise that day, 
and returning on the morrow with better means, 
and with workmen, from the town; but my 
friend and the old woman were now not in a tem- 
per of mind to be daunted with difficulties. She 
pointed to the mixed masses.of bricks and stones 
which lay Hear us, and asked if we could not 
make a heap high enough to enable us from its 
top to break an entrance, and even pointed to 
one window that appeared to be in a more shat- 
tered state than the rest. Mr. H., ashamed of 
finding himself surpassed in energy and invention 
by his feeble companion, set to work, without 
loss of time, to move to the spot the materials for 
his crazy mount. I assisted, while the old wo- 
man was eagerly and impatiently observing our 
progress. 

We had soon raised a pile of rubbish sufficient- 
ly high, and, after standing on it together to try 
its power of supporting us in our effort, I helped 
Mr. H. to place himself on the broad window 
sill. The iron work was deeply worn with rust, 
and the leaden bars which joined the small 
squares of broken dingy glass, had many of them 
already yielded to the visitings of the wind, and 
remained bound together by little more than 
thickly matted cobwebs and hardened dust. He 
soon made good his entrance into the room, hav- 
ing cautiously tried the strength of the floor and 
then invited me to follow. But the old woman 
had already ascended the pile on which I stood, 
and impatiently called upon me to aid her to 
reach the window. This, with Mr. H’s. help 
from above us, was not difficult to effect, and she 
was soon safely by his side; but my exertions 
to place her there, without injury to her frail and 
decrepit frame, had caused great disturbance in 
our works below; they had given way, and I 
was now lower by some feet than I had been at 
first—neither had I any one to lend a hand to 
my ascent. After witnessing some ineffectual 
and hopeless struggles of mine at an impractica- 
ble escalade, Mr. H. laughed heartily at my dis- 
comfiture. I fancied that the old woman enjoyed 
it too, and that a very peculiar look of malicious 
satisfaction darted from her wild eyes as Mr. H. 
and she turned to leave the window, without 
Waiting for the elaborate process that I had again 
undertaken, but singly now, of rebuilding the 
pile, from which stones had rolleddown too large 
for one man’s strength to replace. 

Still 1 continued my work. But the founda- 
tions were now loosened, and the masses that I 
was able to bring had neither breadth nor weight 
to support themselves or each other against the 
wall. In this disheartening labour I persevered 


_ a long time, occasionally going to some distance 
from the face of the house for materials. On my 


return from one of these trips I became aware of 
a very strong and overpowering smell of smoke. 
I judged that some weeds were burning in the 
nearest fields, and the symptems encreasing, and 
the utter hopelessness of my project of following 


» my companions throtgh that window being how 


evident, [ proceeded to reconnoitre another side 
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of the house. Here I was met by a stronger and 
more stifling smell, and a still and 
peraanery my old quarters ~ this time I 


perceived small wreaths of smoke issuing from 
several crevices in the lower parts of the man- 
sion. I was now very much alarmed, and, run- 
ning towards the window by which my friend 
and the old womam.had entered, I called loudly 
te apprize them of the strange and whaccounta- 
ble, but very plainly imminent danger. The 
house had certainly caught fire; and it seemed 
to spread with astonishing rapidity and on all 
sides. Soon a thin white vapour began to appear 
from the upper windows, as it had at first done 
» while through the chinks 
below, a red flame was here and there indis- 
tinctly visible, like flashes through a thunder 
cloud, its horrors to the black billowy 
volumes © now rolled within; and a faint 
crackling sound at intervals told the quick ad- 
vances of the . I ran round the 
house, almost frantic with my fears for my friend. 

I returned to the window; no one appeared, 

and I knew not how to act. In vain I again be- 
took myself to my desperate and impotent efforts 
to reach the opening, 1 only displaced still more 
the heap, and was thereby adding to the difficul- 
ties he would find in his descent, if by heayen’s 
mercy he should again reach the spot where I 
had last seen him. Nota soul from the hovels 
would come to my assistance. J shouted, I ges- 
ticulated; 1 believe 1 knelt; but all in vain. A 
little crowd had assembled on the further end of 
the dry ditch to gaze at the sight 10 stupid won- 
der. But no signs, no en no threats, 
(for I threatened them all with the gibbet for 
petty treason, as accessaries in the murder of 
their lord—fear, like necessity hath no law,) 
nothing could induce one of them to approach, 
and I dreaded to quit my post lest my aid might 
be wanted there before I could return. I knew 
and recollected with sad foreboding the generous 
kindness of my friend’s nature, and it was with 
dismay 1 thought of the infirmities of his compa- 
nion, for I knew he would not desert her. And 
how was she to second any effort he could make 
for her safety? An active man, with only his 
own life to provide for, might, by a desperate 
spring, at the expense of the fracture of a limb or 
two, save it at once. But, clogged as he was 
with the fortunes of that unlucky old creature, 
every thing was to be feared for him. Inalarm, 
as in wrath, it is consolatory to find some victim 
to accuse; and I was unjust enough to venta 
hundred imprecatioms against that helpless being. 
1 could scarcely breathe, from agitation and 
the suffoeation occasioned by the smoke and the 
black dust which fell thick™around me. At 
length, with feelings of extacy proportioned to 
the horrors 1 had endured, I perceived the forms 
of both Mr. H. and the old woman, at the win- 
dow which I had been so long afid eagerly watch- 
ing.- Not an instant was to ‘be dost in doing all 
that was practicable to extricate them from 4 
situation of encreasing peril. Mr. H. was un- 
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his ‘own descent till he s 

Se att the old woman. But 
to accomplish Without causing a 
Groce Ail She too, as is not Whusual in such a 
dilemma, seemed to dread this slight danger more 
than the dreadful one that raged so near her; and 
she refused to stir. She bade Mr. H., however, 
strip off his coat, and, applying her whole force, 
she held on by one sleeve, doubled over the win- 
dow sill, while by the opposite end of the hanging 
garment he lowered himself from the window 
sufficiently to be able to drop the remainder of 
the distance, without material injury, and 1 
standing with my back to the wall to break his 
fall, we only rolled together, unhurt, among the 


stones and rubbish. Ournext work was instant- | 


ly to set about raising the heap by piling upon it 
large blocks and masses, such as only the joint 
strength of two men could raise. At last, after 
great and rapid toil, we were enabled, one stand- 
ing on the summit, and the other on his shoulders, 
¥ery nearly to reach the sill... We then earnestly 
called on her to trust herself to the upheld hands 


which were to receive her. Had she 
been young - beautiful we could not have. 
longed with ardour to feel the descending 


weight of that precious burthen. But now mad- 
ness, sheer madness, it sat on the 
edge of the window, still , objecting, to 
the means offered to her of rescue from a certain, 
instant, and dreadful death. And while Mr. H., 
whom I had raised on my shoulders, was actually 
endeavouring to climb up once more to where 
she was, to force her from the approaching fate 
of which she seemed unconscious or heedless, a 
sheet of fire burst out beliind and around her. 
She threw her arms up wildly, 

Like a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 

Upon a parchment; and against this fire 

Did she shrink up. Suaxsreare—K. Joun. 
Then, with a cry of pain, mingled with a yet 
louder laugh of something like exultation, she 


fell, or rather flung herself, backward into the’ 


flames! 

At the same dreadful moment a loud crash was 
heard within. We both dropped from the heap 
and ran unconsciously from the building, gasping 
for breath. 

All time for exertion, or for hope—all was 
over! The crash had been occasioned by the 
falling in of floors and ceilings, and for some mo- 
ments, the building itself could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished through the thick masses of smoke 
mingled with dust, and the showers of sparks, and 
then jets of pureflame, which followed. At in- 
tervals the blaze seemed to receive a check from 
the weight of beams, parting walls, &c. falling in 
from aloft with tremendous noise. But it was 


only to burst out again with a fury on which the’ 


eye could scarcely bear to gaze. After a time, 
it raged almost without check or hindrance, and 
the old mansion showed like a huge furnace,#li 
within glowing and roaring with a white heat, 
sometimes a waving upward tongue of flame, and 
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THE WITCH. 


the whole canopied by a rolling shroud of smoke 
which settled into a dark cloud high in the midst 
of the still bright atmosphere. A scene appalling 
even in recollection, but of strange magnificence 
and beauty. 

Besides the impression of deep melancholy 
produced by the frightful spectacle we had just 
witnessed, we felt that we had become in some 
sort publicly answerable for the life of a fellow- 
creature. We thought it prudentat once to has- 
ten to B., and tell our own story, before it should 
be told for us, with all the imperfeetions and all 
the additions inseparable from any story to be 
narrated by such historians.as those who had been 
the distant spectators of our enterprise and its re- 
sult, People too weré now flocking from all the 
neighbouring parts, attracted by the conflagra- 
tion, which must have been seen for many miles 
round that flat country. 

As soon as we reached our inn, we despatched 
the landlord in quest of a few of the most.respect- 
able inhabitants of the town, among whom wasa 
magistrate, entreating their attendance on a mat- 
ter of public importance. Four or five gentlemen 
soon joined us. Mr. H., in their presence, de- 


clared his name and purpose in coming to B., 
and then detailed all that had passed, concluding 
with the disastrous fate of the poor woman. His 
@eclaration was taken in writing and signed. I 
‘must here mention the few particulars to which 
Twas not witness, which occurred during the 
brief period when Mr. H. and his companion 


were within the mansion at D., as related by 
himself. They began by passing across s€veral 
small square chambers, and along some narrow 
crooked passages. “The dim windows admitting 
so scanty a light, amd the floors being so much 
broken, that they were obliged to proceéd very 
cautiously. Slowly as he went, however, his 
companion seemed hardly able to follow him. 
She complained much of fatigue. ‘She seemed 
quite as much perplexed as he to find a way in 
the house through which she had offered herself 
to be his guide,and much more intent on finding 
a place tosit down and rest, than on the perform- 
ance of what she had undertaken. More than 
once, he had lost sight of her for several minutes 
at atime, and was fain to return to look after her. 
At length they reached together a chamber in 
the centre of the edifice, much larger and higher 
than the others—but, like them, encumbered 
with the dust and rubbish of a century or more. 
The floor of this room was so decayed and dan- 
ous that Mr. H. would scarcely have ventur- 
ed upon it; but that he was tempted forward by 
seeing, nearly in the middle of it, a large square 
@pening. This gained, showeda flight of broken 
stone steps, which he descended in the belief that 
they would lead to the rooms on the ground-floor, 
which had been so carefully closed from without 
with brick work. Lt was in des¢ending this stair 
that he was suddenly met by so dense a smoke 
that he was obliged to retreat. And soon the 
smell began to be so oppressive, and the smoke 
to issue through so many parts of the rotten floor- 
ing, that he was convinced that some of the lower 








apartments were on fire, and burning rapidly. 
Had he been alone, the strange coincidence of 
such a circumstance, occurring within the first 
half hour of his first entrance into his owm house, 
might have tempted him to investigate further. 
But fear for the safety of the feeble partner of 
his adventure overcame his curiosity, and he 
urged her to retire with her best speed. But 
fear seemed in her to have conquered for awhile 
all natural infirmities, and she showed not only 
an activity of body, but a sagacity and power of 
resource, that astonished him. She had made 
herself mistress of every turn of the rather intri- 
cate progress they had made through the house, 
and now guided him back rapidly, with confidence 
and unerringly. It was only when her own im- 
mediate safety remained to be provided for, and 
atthe last moment, that the poor wretch seemed 
to lose her senses. I have already detailed that 
dreadful crisis, and I do-not wish to dwell upon 
it again. 

The result of our consultation with the gentle- 
men was an agreement that they should accom- 
pany us, next morning, to D. manor. Mr. H. 
was, more than ever, anxious to begin the works 
of justice and kindness which these events had so 
unexpectedly broken in upon. Accordingly, in 
the morning, we set forth, attended by several 
more persons than we had looked for. Curiosity 
was excited, and several recruits voluntarily 
joined our party. Many parts of the exterior of 
the huge building had fallen during the night. It 
was now a misshapen and blackened ruin; still 
smoking, and here and there the fire creeping 
through its glowing hollows. 

Little groups of the natives were gazing and 
gaping around, but acloser and larger crowd had 
assembled on the extreme edge of the broad 
ditch which separated. them from the hovel of the 
poor old woman. Our arrival caused some sen- 
sation, and a few of the men, «nd more of the 
women, approached Mr. H. with a petition to 
tear down what had so lately been the residence 
of her whom they had so long hated and feared. 
Mr. A. was not unwilling to doa popular act at 
so cheap arate. “ But first,’ said he, “I will 
enter it. For if the’ poor woman had any pro- 
perty it would bea pity it should be damaged. 
And I understand she had means of living 
none of you could guess at.” Without waiting 
for an answer, but taking, as in some cases it is 
very wise to do, consent for granted, he advanced 
towards the ill-omened tenement. It had never 
before, within the memory of living mortal, been 
so closely reconnoitéered. Window or chimney 
it had none. But an opening in the.roof, whose 
form left it doubtful whether it was the effect of 
design or of decay, served the double purpose of 
an entrance for light from without and a vent for 
smoke from within. The door was fastened, and 
at first resisted the united strength of MrvH. and 
myself, till, our efforts being redoubled, the old 
wood-work gave way, and burst from the strong 
iron bolts that had caused the opposition. «It fell 
in fragments and yielded us an abrupt entranée 
ijto the miserable dwelling. Good heavens! 








How were we confounded! In a lar — 
chair, which occupied the centre of 
there sat the old woman herself! po but 
scorched and wounded. Her'with- 
ered hands clenched in anger and pain; and 
her wild eyes casting a glance of impatient re- 
monstrance which accorded well with the queru- 
lous tone-in which she muttered a few words, in 
themselves too unimportant to record, but which 
under ail the circumstances in which they were 
spoken, 1 never can forget. The last moments 
of her mysterious existence were numbered. Our 
surprize had been marked by the people without. 
The cause of it was soon known. 

And now began a painful strife indeed. The 
most ungenerous and savage passions of our na- 
ture are those, alas! which are communicated 
the quickest, and quickly above all do they tra- 
vel among minds which, like those of the poor 
population of D., have never, by education or by 
benefits received, been soothed down to emotions 
of forgiveness or pity. Among them, rage mas- 
tered even their servile sense of inferiority. 
They forgot even the presence of Mr. H. their 
landlord. They pressed rudely forward, declar- 
ing that they would come at the object of their 
fury, now that all her supposed powers of mis- 
chief and defence were in dissolution. They 
determined that her having escaped the fire was 
evidence, strong as holy writ, of all they had 
before believed of her, and they resolved now to 
haul her, dying as she was, to the nearest pond, 
to try if she were likewise proof against drown- 
ing. We had no door to oppose to these wretches. 
But, with the assistance of the gentlemen who 
were with us, we formed a circle round the un- 
happy victim, standing shoulder to shoulder to 
face the assailants. ‘Thus repulsed, the mob set 
about the work of demolition, and we soon saw 
the mud walls fall in fragments round us. The 
full glare of open day broke in, for the first time 
for many years, upon that abode of twilight and 
mystery. The unusual sight seemed for a mo- 
ment t affect the almost insensible being by 
whom we stood. She stared fearfully around, 
and at once took in a full, and piteous sense of 
herdanger. She drew hefwasted form into a 
corner of her great stone chair. She caught our 
hands and grappled them with an expression of 
imploring helplessness. She seemed to know our 
purpose was tu protect her from those fellow- 
creatures who had been born and bred in the 
neighbourhood with her; by a few faint ges- 
tures and disconnected she gave us to un- 
derstand that our wish Mast struggle of 
her poor life were past could not be greater than 
her’s to quit a world of misery, in which all 
that now remained to her was the dreadful and 
immediate prospect of a vidlentend. We could 
not much longer have maintamed our post. The 
yells of ‘the mob became every instant louder 
and more portentous; and now an attack was 
commenced upon us by the hurling of fragments 
of the broken mud walls, the assailants approach- 
ing nearer and nearer after each volley. Mr. 
H. and I again turned to the dying womam; she 
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appeared to sufferno more. She was regardless 
now equally of our attentions and of the assaults 
of the mob, or answered them by low moanings 
rather of weakness than of apprehension or of 
pain. Her eyes were resting fixedly on the dark 
ruins of the mansion which stood in the distance 
high over the levelled walls of her cottage, and 
gradually something of a serene and satisfied 
smile took possession of her features. Suddenly 
with a-violent rush the mob overbore us; they 
clustered round and over the stone chair, and 
Mr. H. I found ourselves pinioned each by 
a couple of ruffians. We exclaimed, we strug- 
gled, in vain; we looked for the last time on the 
object of our solicitude. Heaven was kind:to 
her in her utmost need. One convulsive sob— 
and all was ovér.—She had escaped the hands of 
men.—Her lifeless form alone remained to gra- 
tify their fiendish but impotent rage. 

Soon after these events, my fate called me to 
a great distance from my country and from the 
friends of my youth. While abroad, I settled, as 
the world has it when a man marries. my 
marriage bringing after it the cares of a nume- 
rous progeny, I became the most unsettled man 
alive. I wandered wherever I could find lucra- 
tive employment. I spent some time in India, 
and, from my first leaving my native land, I did), 
not return for near thirty years. When I did = 
return, my first care was to seek out the closest. 
friend of my early life. An uninterrupted cor- - 
respondence with Mr. H. had continued bim in 
my mind as he was when we parted in our youth. 
But he had become a comfortable, corpulent, 
bald, country gentleman, a omer on a large 
scale i in every sense of the term, and a justice of 
the peace: eagerly pursuing improvements¢ 
experiments, and retaliating my foreign w 
with descriptions of his own agricultural disco- 
veries at home. 

He asked me one day as we sat together in a 
eoffee-house in Londen, whether I remembered 
the journey we had Once made in our youth to 
that formidable estate of his in the North? Could 
I ever forget it? He seemed pleased with the — 
vivid recollection I retained of the place and of 
all the cireumstances belonging jen 
what he had done towards tins it, and T 
soon found myself engaged to accompany him, 
for the second time, to the Manor. It was ar- 
ranged that I should pass one day at the house of 
a relation of his, which lay in our way to his own 
property, and at no great distance from it, - ‘pee 
many years had been added to our 

were altered men in every respect but in pi 
friendship for each other; that was the same, 
and our pleasure in each other’s society 
minished. It was a delightful journey. England, 
my old England,in her neat garment of green 
| fields and clipped hedges, with the little varieties 
of solitary get ¢n’s solitary seats, peaceful 
towns, hills without bandits, and-jungles without 
wild boars or tigers. My country was fresh to 
me, but her features were familiar as those of the 
consoling genius of many a home-sick dream. 

Much as I was pleased with every inch of the 








































































way, I was most gratified when we reached what 
Mr. H. announced to me as his relation’s resi- 
dence. And not a little glad was I to think we 
should spend at least twenty-four hours at that 
sweet spot before proceeding to renew the me- 
lancholy recollections of D. manor. Here, at 
our resting place, all was gay and smiling.— 
Thriving plantations, waving cornfields, mea- 
dows of'rich green, all was tomy taste and liking. 
Mr. Hi. saw the pleasure I derived from the 
scene, and proposed our walking by a shorter 
road to the house through the plantations. We 
did so, our servants going round with the car- 
riage to announce our arrival. At last, after a 
charming walk, we came in sight of the house. 
I was eager to see if its appearance corresponded 
with the gaiety and tastefulness of all the rest. 
It soon answered for itself, and confirmed my 
satisfaction. ‘‘ You like this place?” said my 
friend. 1 turned to answer him—and the secret 
was divulged by his glistening eye and by the 
kind pressure of his hand, as he welcomed me to 
his own happy home—the manor of D. Such it 
was; and after the {first few moments.of keen 
surprize and incredulity, (for an Englishman 
when convicted of being dull of apprehension 
generally thinks it right to console himself for a 
short time by being also hard of belief,) I began, 
under Mr. H.’s guidance, to trace the principal 
and most repelling features of D. manor in those 
which were to be the most admired of this new 
creation. 

“ Look,” said he,as he pointed towards the 
house, “ look well at it, and you will see it is 
built upon the very site of the old mansion. The 
conservatory in front of it extends exaetlyto 
where the old iron zates stood when you were 
here last. And the flower garden, which now 
looks so gay and gaudy, and is edged by that 
little light paling, fills the space which was once 
enclosed by the wall whose ruins you remember 
but too well. Behind the house, I will soon show 
you a fair little lake; and you must endeavour to 
spy through its clear still waters the formal edges 
of the deep dry pond. Now survey that little 
brook into which I have drained the marsh, and 
over which you see that rustic bridge with the 
ivy and china roses, and tell me if it takes not 
the exact line, still serpentining here and there, 
of the awful moat which lay betwixt the original 
mansion and the hovels of the shepherds. I 
never will own that a village need be hid by 
artful plottings and plantings, if the cottages be 
such as it behoves @ rich man to provide for the 
lodgement of those who look to him for the re- 
compense of honest service. That cheerful little 
village, to the right of the bridge, stands in the 








and which I see your eye is seeking. Yes—you 
are right:—that little evergreen clump marks 
the spot where the poor old woman’s hovel stood. 
Let us go there. You will still find her stone 
chair. It is big enough for both of us. AndI 
will there tell you miore about the window and 
the Witch.” 

“ More than ten years after those.events,” 
continued my friend, when we had taken our 
seat in the centre of what once was the Witch’s 
cottage, “1 received a letter from the governor 
of the jail at W——, informing me that.a man, 
who was under sentence of death for Goining, 
earnestly desired to see me. I hastened to W——, 
and saw the convict. He was somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and I certainly did not remem- 
ber to have ever seen him before. By his desire, 
we were left alone together. With an expression 
of respectful earnestness, he took my hand be- 
tween both of his, squeezed it, and, after gazing 
for some moments on my face in silence burst 
into tears. Naturally referring these emotions 
to the deplorable condition in which the poor 
fellow stood, I asked him how I could serve him, 
and why he sent for me. ‘“‘ You cannot serve 
me, sir—” he answered firmly, “ I am guilty and 
must suffer. But I wished to see you that you 
might receive a poor, disgraced, dying man’s 
thanks. Sir, I thank you with all my heart.” 
And his eyes filled with tears. “ You were kind 
to my mother in her last agony, and you saved 
her from the cruelty of those who, but for you, 
would have murdered her.”—‘ The Witch’s 
son!” exclaimed I, most inadvertently:—had I 
thought twice such words would not have passed 
my lips. The softened, penitential, expression 
of the man’s features in a moment changed to 
one of mild and stubborn pride. It was one 
which alone would have gone far to establish 
the kindred. 

“1 am,” replied -he, “ son to an unfortunate 
woman whonever did harmto mortal; who made 
a promise before the Almighty to three guilty 
sons:—and she kept it;—she sacrificed her life 
to save theirs. She had suffered muchand long, « 
Sir, for that promise. The poor ignorant wretches 


| of your once neglected village did brand and 


place of thé wretched hovels, but gives a better | 


shelter to some of the very persons whom I found 
on that ground. They were all taken care of. 


Many, most, are since gone, 1 hope, to a still | 


better home. [But their children are their suc- 
cessors; and in those healthy urchins, who are 
playing on the lawn, and whose voices sound so 
joyously, you see many of their grand children. 
There is one spot more that will interest you, 


abuse and nickname her for what they did not 
and could not understand.” Pinterrupted him— 
1 do not know that in the course of my life I have 
been much in the habit of making apologies; but 
this 1 am sure of, that never was there a more 
hearty apolugy given in so few words for a hasty 
phrase than that in which I made reparation to 
the poor convict before whose high and kindling 
feelings I stood abashed. His countenance, his 
tone, his heart, were again subdued, and he en- 
tered into a detail of whieh these are the parti- 
culars. 

He could tell nothing of this old mansion fur- 
ther back than when it was known to be inha- 
bited by the old couple of whom the shepherd 


| had told us. Their son lived there with them, 


but in careful concealment, for, within its pro- 
tecting walls, he carried on, in connexion with a 
widely spread gang, the dangerous trade of coin- 
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ing falsé money. He had an only daughter, who, 
almost from her infancy, had been partner in his 
practices, but whose mother had always conti- 
nued t6 inhabit the ba wawhose site we are 
now sitting. This d the wife of 
one of ber father’s whom she had 
three sons. Her father and and dwelt, often 
for weeks together, in the mansion, carrying on 
their business on the ground floor, which, gou 
remember, was carefully bricked up. They 
would sometimes separate, and go to a great dis- 
tance, amd then meet again at the old house, 
which they entered at night by means of a pas- 
sage under ground from this spot.» By the same 
passage food was carried into the housey aid the 
proceeds of their trade found their way out. The 
poor woman, in her turn, waxed old, and her 
three sons naturally succeeded to their grandfa- 
ther, and father’s mode of life. Her occasional 
from the hovel, no one knew whither 
or Reophet way, and her solitary and mysterious 
éxistence, may sufficiently account for the con- 
clusions come to concerning her. 
The mystery of the window was very simple. 
The casement of the room occupied by the 
original couple had been for so many years, du- 


ring their lifetime, opened and shut every day, 


that, when they died, it became the care of the 
survivors to continue that practice, in order that 
no apparent change should attract curiosity to 
the place. The same process therefore was daily 
observed, only effected by the simple machinery 
of cords passed through the rotten boarding of 
the floors, to obviate the necessity of the appear- 
ange of new figures at the window. Soon all 
enquiry and all wonder subsided into the tran- 
quillity of a superstitious belief. But for the 
purpose of the opening and shutting of the win- 
dow, each day regularly, at sunrise and at sun- 
set did the old woman visit the mansion by the 
passage already deseribed. 

But these precautions were not all—Life wasat 
stake, and the sons ‘had taken care to p) 
means for instantly setting fire to the house, if at 
any timeit should appear to their mother necessary 
to do so in order to prevent a search. Trains of 
gunpowder were laid from several parts, com- 
municating with of dry shavings and other 
combustibles, so she might, entering the 
building on any side, in a very short time set the 
whole in ablaze. ‘This last resource was also to 
serve for giving notice to her sons, one of whom, 
during their absences from the mansion, was al- | 
ways in the neighbourhood. The house on fire; 
or in ruigs, was.to be the signal for them to fly, 
and never to return. 


During the performance of this act the strong | 


and excited feelings of the old woman gave no 
place to fear. She was doing what she deemed 
a great duty;—one that she had passed her word 
solemnly to do truly in case_of need ;—and on the 
success of which depended the safety of the 
beings who formed the only link between her 
and the affairs and affections of life. That work 
done, perhaps her mind may haye failed her; 
perhaps it may have misgiven her that the work 


was imperfectly done, . Whatever caused her to 
hesitate, when we proposed to her to escape with 
us, it is probable that, af last, hurt to death, she™ 
made her retreat to the hovel through the passage 
which she knew so well. 

The condemned coiner ended his abative in 
these words. ‘‘ Wheti we lost the old house, we 
had no longer a place in which to pursue our 
business safely. We loved it and we had loved 
our mother too, as we had reason to do, dearly— 
dearly, Sir. Nothing, after, went well with us. 
My brothers were detected at the old trade. 
One suffered death by the law, and the other, as 
I heard, died on his passage to Botany Bay. 1 
was left alone, little caring what became of me. 
I had a longing to see my native place again. 
I saw you there Sir. I heard speak of the pro- 
tection you had yourself given to my mafeer in 
her dying moments.” 

* Now I am settling my last accounéiiith this 
world—Sir,” said he, and his voice assumed a 
strange tone, and his eye gleamed with a strange 
expression—and his hand shook as he aw some- 
thing from his bosom. ‘ Will you Keep this, 
_ Sir—1 have no one on earth I care for, or that 
ean care for it but you, but it may remind you 
At least of an act of benevolence and charity to 
one who, whatever may have been her faults, did 
not fear to die in preserving the life of those 
whom she had brought into the world. Sir,” 
added he, in a whisper, “ 1 should not like this to 
fall into the hands of a hangman.” 

It was a piece of black silk sewed carefully 
up all round. It contained one thin lock of white 
aie. 

EEE 


WOMAN. 


It is not in misfortunes only that woman excr- 
cises an irresistible power over men. The 
strongest passion in humam matureis love. Fe- 
male beauty alone, has often preiuced among 
men fits of momentary distraction. Nor is this 
frenzy confined to the gay and giddy—it attacks 
| every age with equal success. Theold man tot- 
ters after his beloved, and forgets even ‘his 
debility under the reviving influence of her ap- 


pi jon. Pericles, the most celebrated orator 
an of G , who, for thirty years, 
despotic s the fickle populace of 





Athens, forgot his fame, his character, and the 
public welfare, and, at the request of a fascinat- 
ing woman, engaged the commonwealth in an 
unnecessary and ruinous war. Socrates, himself, 
was content to receive entertainment or learn 
wisdom from the eloquent tongue of “Aspasia; 
and the wise and the great, the learned and the 
rich, the successful general and the intriguing 
politician, all bow down before the supremacy of 
female charms. Solomon, in all his wisdom, was 
not arrayed like one of these, nor was he proof 
against their allurement; he was overcome by 
their incantations, and felt all his glory, and his 
might, and his riches, and his wisdom, without 
their smiles, to be vanity and vexation of spirit. 
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MEDITATIONS 
ON THE SEA SHORE.—BY A BEREAVED LOVER. 


*Tis the sweet hour of Eve, when all 
Is bright above, and calm below; 
When, save the wretched, none recall 
That earth is but the home of wo. 

Some look upon the waving grove, 
Some gaze upon the dark blue sea, 
Some on the glistening eye of love, — 
< look for thee: 


’Tis twilight, and the plaintive bird 

Wild warbles through the darkening wood; 
And there her sweetest notes are heard 

By those who love calm solitude: 
While others list the jovial cry 

That, echoing o’er the tranquil sea, 
Bespeaks the ay vessel nigh; 
(list for thee. 


Or if upon the passing crowd 
I gaze, what bitter thoughts have birth! 
Yet not from laughter long and loud— 
I know the heartlessness of mirth; 
But there is one whose open brow 
Reveals a spirit calm and free; 
Ah! why should mine be troubied now? 
ws think of thee. ) 


I too can gaze on earth and sea, 
Hear the bird's note, the maiden’s voice; 
But none can whisper peace to me, 
None bid my wither'd heart rejoice. 
O when shall calmer thoughts have birth? 
It hath not been—it cannot be— 
Till thou once more return to earth; 
Or, I to thee. 





TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Mitp cresset of Eve, in thy lustre appearing, 
Like Hope’s beacon-lamp, midst yon fast-fading ray, 
While the dun-vested twilight in stillness is rearing 
Her flowers to the last golden glances of day; 
How sweet, when in peace sinks each feverish emotion, 
Reclined by the brink of the hoarse-sounding shore, 
To watch thy pale beam on the bosom of Ocean, 
And trace the dim records of joys that are o’er! 


Say, Star of the lonely—Night's fairest of daughters, 
By whom are thy far-distant regions possest? 

Do the depths of thy valleys—the banks of thy waters, 
Resound to the praises and strings of the blest; 

Where the morn of content breaks, unclouded by sorrow, 
And joy blooms, unchilled, by the clear-flowing springs, 
And fear shrinks no more from the dark-frowning murrow, 
And Time dooms no parting, and Love has no wings? 


Oh! fain would we deer that the shades of the perished, 
Released from life’s ills and the fetters of earth, 
Smile thence on the hearts where their memories are cher- 
ished, 
And still fondly watch o’er the place of their birth; 
And fain would we trust, that each now-mourning spirit, 
When one darkness is spread o’er our dust and our cares, 
May hope, by those fountains of light, to inherit 
A bliss unpolluted and lasting as theirs. 


Whate’ er be the scenes which thy radiance discloses, 
Or thy realm’s joyous tenants, bright gem of the west! 
Still, as now, when Eve scatters yon heaven with her roses 
Be thine influence descending, as balm to the breast: 
And still, where the minstrel is silently musing, 
May the smile of thy glory be shed from a-far, 
Its own gentle ray on his pathway diffusing, 
Its peace on his visions—thou soft-beaming Star! 





THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST. 


PAINTED-GLASS JEWEL BOXES. 


We shall proceed to describe a glass box, in 
the embellishment of which, the artist may ex- 
hibit specimens of her talent as a painter on 
glass. The best shape for a box of this descrip- 
tion is an octagon. The bottom may be made 
of wood, entirely covered with silk; and the 
pedestals should be firmly screwed or glued to 
it, by the person from whom the wood is pro- 

cured. Each of the sides 
should have one or more 
figures painted on it, in 
striking and beautiful co- 
lours. A fine shell may be 
depicted on one side; a bird 
with brilliant plumage on 
another; a flower of lively 
hue on a third; a gorgeous 
butterfly on a fourth, &c. 
(Fig. 1.) But all these, as 
well as any other pictorial 
embellishments, should be 
drawn and coloured from 
nature, or good copies, and 
not endowed with forms or 





and harmony of nature. The sides should be 
bound with riband, of a colour that will accord 
with, but not subdue the paintings: they are to 
be tacked firmly to the silk that covers the bot- 
tom, which ought to be well strained over the 
wood. For better security, a wire, covered with 
silk or riband, and accurately bent into an octa- 
gon shape of the proper admeasurement, and 
fastened at the ends, may be carried round the 
inside upper edge of the box, and sewed to the 
bindings. Compartments may be made of paste- 
board, covered with puffed-silk, over wadding, 
or wool, placed in the interior, and tacked to 
each other and to the binding. A better plan, 
however, is tomake sides to the compartments of 
2 pasteboard (Fig. 2,) eovered 

with plain silk of a light gray 

colour, to resemble the ground 

glass on the ouier side; and on 

the inner, with puffed silk, like 

the rest of the lining. The compartments and 
sides should be pasted securely together, so as to 
be independent of the glass box, into which they 
may be placed without difficulty. The cover 
may be made of one entire piece of strong ground 
giass,well bound with riband, and embellished with 


hues by the caprice of the artist; who may de- a group of shells, or birds, or a bouquet of flowers, 


pend, that however fine her imagination may 
be, she can never equal the variety, excellence, 


with butterflies or brilliant insects among their 
leaves. Should a raised top be preferred, it is 
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to be made of an octagon shape. A wire may 
be added to the bottom of the cover, similar to 
that at the upper edge of the box; and all the 
sides should te painted to correspond with 
those below. Any other shape may be adopted 
for this kind of box ; but the octagon, or hexagon 
is to be preferred. 
EES REE 


— 


POPULAR TRADITIONS. 


In Macedonia, near Ecisso Verbeni, is a lake, 
of which the people have a tradition that it was 
caused by taking great stones out of the side of a 
mountain; whereupon there issued out such a 
flood of water that the country around was inun- 
dated, and a lake formed. It is reported of 
Thessaly, that the whole country was under 
water until a passage was formed for the river 
Peneus by an earthquake. 

Near the mountains of Risgeburg, or Giant’s 
Mountain, about the head of the river Elbe, a 
spirit, by name Rihensal, is said to infest the 
country. Such reports are common in places 
where mines exist. A spirit is reported to haunt 
the silver mines of Brunswick; and another to 
be in the tin mine of Slackenwalde, in Bohemia, 
and to walk in the shape of a monk, who strikes 
the miners, sings and plays on the bagpipes, and 
doth many such tricks. 

It is asserted in Wales, that the knockers, a 
class of zrial beings, bore, blast, and labour 
briskly in the mines; and were heard at work in 
some at Llanvihangel Ysgeiviog, in Anglesea, in 
1799. In Cornwall it is believed by the work- 
men, that the Jews formerly possessed the 
mines; and the tools which are found in those 
which have been neglected, they call “ Allan 
Sarisin.” 

Of a mountain of Norway, called the Gate 
Field, which is always covered with snow, there 
is a tradition that the inhabitants having spent 
the Sabbathin rioting and intemperance, a snow 
storm came and buried the church, to whicha 
party had gone toa wedding. On this mountain, 
it is reported, are the ruins of a building similar 
to a church, within the limits of perpetual snow. 
The Norwegians believe in the existence of a 
supernatural being called Nipen—to whom they 
make Christmas offerings of cakes and beer, and 
to whose interference they attribute their good 
or evil fortune. They universally entertain a 
fear of the subterraneous people, who are sup- 
posed to be able to change their formmwhenever 
they please, and in confirmation of this supersti- 
tion, they relate that three hundred cattle, be- 
longing to fhe Bishop of Drontheim, whilst graz- 
ing amongst the Rooras Mountains, were enticed 
away by the subterranean people, and totally 
disappeared in a crack of the earth. This has 
given rise to a proverb—* Remember the Bishop 
of Drontheim’s cattle;”. implying the necessity 


of attention to your affairs. © : 
On the banks of the Moisen, in Norway, not 


far distant from Vang, the city of Stor Hammer 
formerly stood. It is said to have been more 
F 











than seven English miles in circumference, and 
to have contained, besides a palace and cathedral, 
many churches, monasteries, and other public 
edifices. It is now four hundred years since its 
site has been pointed out, except by tradition. 
No vestige of the city at present remains. 

Dr. Clarke, while travelling in Sweden, was 
informed by the peasantry that some vast stones 
wifich hé saw there, had been left in that situa- 
tion by the giants. 

The tradition of ruined cities is common to all 
countries. In Cornwall it is believed that the 
land formerly extended many miles farther than 
it does at present, and that some of the’meigh- 
bouring islands formed@part of the continent. On 
the coast of Brittany there is a tradition 4hat a 
city, now destroyed by the sea, once @xceeded «@ 
in magnificence the present capital of France. 
The same story is related in Cornwall and So- 
merset. 

On the coast of North Wales, the present in- 


















habitants say, that by an irruption of the sea, a 
about the year A.D. 500, a great number of ci- ~ 
ties, and the whole of a tract called the Lowland vail 





Hundred, were destroyed, and now form a great 
part of the Bay of Cardigan. On the coast of 
Suffolk, ‘‘ Dunwich, or the Splendid City,” is said 
formerly to have contained fifty-two churches or 
monasteries, which have been swallowed up by 
the sea. At present it has no place of public 
worship. 














LITERARY IMPOSTOR. 


Towarps the end of the last century, Sicily ex- 
hibited an instance of literary imposture that has 
scarcely been equalled. A man named Vella, 
who came from Malta, pretended team intimate 
acquaintance with Arabié, though he knew not 
a word of that language, nor so much as the al- 
phabet. Ithappened that the Government#was 
just then solicitous to inform itself on the subject 
of the history of the kingdom in the time of the 
Saracens; this was a point of some itertance 
in the disputes with the Sicilian barons, in regard 
to their feudal rights and claims. Vella contrived 
to play his card so skilfully, that he was employ- 
ed to translate an Arabic manuscript found in 
the old archives; and he performed his part for 
a length of time with such consummate address, 
as to obtain honours, dignitiesyand even the pro- 
fessorship of the Arabic language and literature 
in the University of Palermo!—His translation «4, 
of the Arabic manuscript, was nothing but a ©» 
tissue of his own inventionssHe even went so © + 
far as to bring forward a Ni manuscript, ~ ~~ 
which he gave out that he had fond in anan- “..) 
cient collection. The Sicilian , however, . 
began at length to smell a rat, and strove to tear 
the mask from the impostor. This proved to be : 
no easy task, for the juggler had found means to as 
gain powerful protection. At last he was brought 
before the regular tribunal on a charge of fraud, 
convicted, and sentenced to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment.—Desultory Foreign Reading, 
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From Frazer’s Magazine. 


THE -EPULCHRE. 

There manhood lies! Lift up the pall ! 

How like the tree struck down to earth 
In its green pride, the mighty fall, 

Whom life hath flatier’d with its worth! 
Life is a voyaye to our graves; 
Its promises, like smiling waves, 
Invite us Onward o’er a sea 
Where all is hidden treachery. 


What statued beauty slumbers there! 
But mark those flowers pale as the brow 

Which they have wreathed; if death could spare 
A victim, he had pitied now, 

To-day she hoped to be a bride— 

To-day, "twas told, her lover died! 

Here Death has revell’d, in his power, 

The riot of life’s fairest hour. 


Look on that little cherub’s face 
Whose budding smiles is fixed by death; 
How short indeed has been its race! 
A cloud sail’d by, the sun, a breath 
Did gently creep across a bed 
Of flowers—its spirit then had fled, 
A morning star a moment bright 
Then melting into Heaven's own light: 


Behold that picture of decay, 
Wherg nature wearied sank to rest! 
Full fourscore years have pass’d away, 
Yet did he, like a lingering guest, 
Go from life's banquet with a sigh, 
That he, alas! so soon should die. 
Our youth has not desirés so vain, 
As creep into an age of pain. 


But there how mournfully serene 

That childless widow’d mother’s look! 
To her the world a waste has been, 

One whom it pitied, yet forsook, 
Calm as the moon's light, which no storms 
Raging beneath it can deform 
Did her afflicted spirit shine 
Above her earthly woes divine! 


Thus Death @eals with mortality, 

Like flowers, some gathered in their prime, 
Oihers when scarcely said to be 

Just nambered with the things of time: 
With life worn out some grieve to die, 
To end their griefs here others fly. 
Life is but that which woke it, breath,— 
Look here and tell me, What is death? 





Frem the Gem. 
PORTRAIT OF A BOY. 


Tuoc thing that speak’st withouta tongue, 
That seest with those unseeing eyes; 

That still, thro’ ages, shalt be young; 
Unliving, yet that never dies! 

Thou lovely offspring of the mind, 
Bright infant of the dark—to be, 

Teli me, what fates of human kind 
Shall Heaven's high verdict stamp on thee? 


Tell me, if that mysterious gaze 
Shall kindle with the poet's fire; 
That lip the song immortal raise; 
That hand strike rapture from the lyre; 
Till on thy brow the wreath is bound, 
Of all earth’s bards, the mightiest bard; 
And still tho’ honours throng thee round, 
Thyself thine own sublime reward? 


Beware! nor tread the Muses’ hill, 

Tho’ lovely visions lead the way; 
There's poison in its laurell’d rill, 

There's madness in its golden ray. 
Tho’ Music spoke in every string, 

Thou, too, shalt feel fame’s ebbing tide; 
Fortune afar shall wave her wing; 

Boy! thou shalt perish in thy pride. 


Or wouldst thou draw the soldier’s sword, 
To smite the nations, or to save; 

To see thy haughty flag adored, 
The terror of the land and wave; 

To see the thousand trumps of fame 
Upraised for thee, and thee alone; 

The fear of empires in thy name, 
The strength of empires in thy throne? 


Boy! look within the conqueror’s heart, 
And see the brood that nestle there: 
The blood, the agony, the art, 
The wild suspense, the fierce despair; 
The thoughts, that like a lava-stream, 
Consume the mighty to the grave :— 
Boy! rouse thee frum the deadly dream, 
Nor die Ambition’s worn out-slave. 


Or wouldst thou give thy soul to gold, 
And, making earth and sea thy mine, 
See wealth on ali their breezes roll’d; 
The Indiawand bis treasures thine? 
Boy! there are miseries of heart 
That turn the wealth of worlds to gall: 
Be wiser, choose the better part, 
And leve but one, the Kine of all. 





THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


A SYRIAN TALE. 


—— 


Nor far from the banks of the Orontes, and 
aloof from any other habitation, stood a Syrian 
cottage. where dwelt a peasant, his wife, and 
only son. It was the daily employment of the 
latter to lead the few sheep of his father to the 
hills, where the wild and sweet notes of his Syrian 
pipe often cheered the traveller on his way: the 
caravans travelling from Damascus to Bagdad 
sometimes passed by, and purchased of his fa- 
ther’s flock; and nothing could excced the joy 
of Semid when he heard the camel bell, and the 
mournful chaunt of the Arab driver, and saw the 
long train of the caravan winding up the moun- 





tain path. He would then listen with delight to 
the tales of these travellers of the desert, and 
longed to accompany them on their way; but 
when he returned to the cottage at night, when 
the fire was kindled on the rude floor, the un- 
leavened cake baked in the embers, and the milk, 
fruit, and honey from the hills, formed their re- 
past; when he heard his parents say, in words of 
affection, that he was their only support and joy, 
he reproached himself for having ever-eherished 
the thought of leaving them. But one night 
there arose a violent storm; the Orontes over- 
flowed its banks, the blast came wild and furious 
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from the desert beyond, and moaned through the 
lonely group of fig-trees around the cottage with 
a sound as of destruction. Amidst the darkness 
and the beating of the rain was heard a voice of 
distress that seemed to implore admission and 
shelter. Semid arose, and on opening the door, 
a venerable man entered, whose green turban 
and toil-wofn, features proclaimed him to be a 
Hadgi, or pilgrim from Mecca; his beard de- 
scended néaf¥ly to his girdle, and overcome by 
fatigue and the violence of the storm, he threw 
himself on the coarse carpet which was spread 
for him, and hung over the blazing «ire; and 
when hehad drunk of the coffee presented him, 
his faded Ieoks brightened with joy, and at last 
he broke silence, and gave the blessing of a 
Hadgi, and adored the goodness of Allah. The 
storm was hushed, the moon-light came through 
the lattice window of the cottage: the pilgrim 
knelt, and folding his hands on his breast—he 
prayed, fixing his eyes on earth, with intense 
devotion; he thrice pressed his forehead on the 
ground, and then stood, with his face to Mecca, 
and invoked the prophet. 

Semid gazed on the stranger—he could be no 
wandering dervise ; his aspect and manner were 
far superior to the poverty of his dress, and on 
the hem of his garment was embroidered that 
passage from the Koran, fit only for the good.— 
The next and several following days the Hadgi 
was still a weicome guest; he had been a long 
and restlesstraveller, and when Semid was seat- 
ed by his side in the rude portico of the cottage, 
as the sun was setting on the Orentes, and the 
wild mountains around, and he had given the 
chibouque into his hands, he drank in with insa- 
tiable delight every tale of wandering and peril 
on the wave and the wilderness which the other 
related. At last the day of his departure came, 
and Semid wept bitterly as he clasped the hand 
of the stranger, who, during his short stay, had 
become deeply attached to him, and who now 
turned to the father and mother, and raised his 
right hand to heaven, and attested his words by 
the name of Allah. “1am alone,’ he said, “in 
the world; the shaft of death has stricken from 
my side relative and friend ; as I have beheld the 
Euphrates rush on its solitary course through 
the wild, that once flowed through the glory and 
light of the bowers of Eden. Yet suffer your son 
to cheer and brighten my way, and I will be to 
him both parent and counsellor ; he shall partake 
of my wealth, and when three years have passed 
over our heads, he shall return to bless your de- 
clining years.” It was long before the parents 
of Semid would consent to this proposal, but at 
last the prospect of their son’s advancement, and 
of his return, endowed with knowledge and 
wealth, wrung a reluctant assent.—The sun’s 
rays had not penetrated through the grove of fig- 
trees that shadowed his home, when the youth 
and his companion directed their course across 
the plain, and on the third day entered the thick 
forests which terminated it, sleeping at night 
beneath the trees around the fire they had kin- 
dled. ~ The toil of the way was lightened by the 





converse of the moslemin, which was full of in- 

struction and delight, yet mingled with much 

that was strange and wild, of genii, the power of 
evil and good spirits, and the marvellous events 

he had met with in his varied path. But he knew 

not that that path was so soon to be closed. One 

night, overcome by fatigue, and the excessive 

heat of the way, they had sunk to sleep in the 
wood, without taking the precaution of kindling 
a fire.—In the middle of the night Semid was 
awakened by a piercing shriek, and Mastening 
to his companion, found he had beensbitten by a 
serpent, whose wound was mortal; already the 
poison began to circulate through his veins, his 
limbs trembled, his face was flushed with crim- 
son, and his eyes had a fatal lustre. He clasped 
the hand of the youth convulsively in his own, 
and pressed it to his heart. “O my son,” he 
said, ‘*. Allah has called me at the midnight hour, 
and the angel of death has put his cup to my lips 
ere I thought it was prepared; and thou art left 
solitary like a bride widowed on her marriage 
morn :—thy friend and guide torn from thee, 
what will be thy fate?—and the wealth that 
would have been thine will now be scatiered 
amengst strangers.” He paused, and seemed 
lost in thought: the young Syrian supported his 
dying head on his knees, and his tears fell fast on 
the face that was soon to be shrouded from him 
for ever. Suddenly the old man drew forth from 
his bosom a memorial of his affection, that was 
indeed indelible, and fixing his look intensely on 
his friend, “* Semid,”’ he said, “I rave hesitated 
whether toconsign to you this ring, and darkness 
is on my spirit as to the result. Place this ring 
on your finger, and it will invest you with sur- 
passing beauty of feature and form, which, if 
rightly used, will conduct you to honour and 
happiness; but if abused to the purpose of vicious 
indulgence, it will make sorrowand remorse 
your portion through life.” He fainted, byt re- 
viving once more, “ Turn my face to Mecea,” 
he cried, “to the tomb of*my prophet;” and 
striving to fix his eyes on the east, “ 1 come, O 
loved of ANah—the dark realms of Eblis shall 
not be my home, nor El Arat have any terrors 
for me: thrice have these feet compassed the 
Caaba, where rest thy ashes; thrice to arrive 
there have they trod the burning desert, where 
thy promises were sweeter to me than the foun- 
tain or the shadow—receive me to thy paradise!” 
—He sank back, and died. All night the Syrian 
boy mourned loudly over the body of his bene- 
factor; and the next day watched over it till 
sunset, when with difficulty he dug a rude grave 
and interred it.—Early on the second morning he 
pursued his way through the forest, and the sun 
was hoton the plain beyond, ere he advanged 
from its gloomy recesses.—He had placed the 
ring, of a green colour and without ornament, on 
his finger, and already amidst his*grief for the 
loss of his friend, his heart swelled with vanity 
at the many advantages it had given him.—Op- 
pressed with the heat hedrew near to where a 
fountain gushed forth beneath a few palm-trees 
on the plain, and formed a Jimpid pool; he stoop- 
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ed to drink, but started back at beholding the 
change a few hours had made. The sun-burnt 
features of the sheplierd boy had given place to 
a countenance of dazzling fairness aid beauty ; 
the dark ringlets clustered on the pure forehead 
over still darker eyes, whose look was irresisti- 
ble; his step became haughty as he pursucd his 
way, and saw each passenger fix on him a gaze 
of admiration, and he glanced with disdain on his 
coarse peasant’s dress. 

The sun was setting on the splendid mosques 
and gilt minarets of the city of Damascus, now 
full in view, when a numerous train of horse- 
men drew near; it was Hussein, the son of the 
Pacha, returning from the course. Struck at 
the sight of one so meanly clad, yet so extremely 
beautiful, he stopped and demanded whence he 
came and whither he was journeying ; on Semid 
replying he was friendless and a stranger, he 
bade him follow his train, and added that on the 
morrow he should become one of his own guards. 
The next day, in his military habit, and rich 
arms, and mounted on a fine Arab courser, he 
rode by the prince’s side. Each day now saw 
some improvement in the shepherd of the Oron- 
tes; possessing by nature a quick imagination, 
and an enterprising spirit, he made a rapid pro- 
gress in the accomplishments of the court of 
Damascus.—Specdily promoted by Hussein, 
whose favourite he had become, and admired by 
all for the exquisite personal advantages he pos- 
sessed ; he joined with those of his own rank in 
every amusement and pleasure the city afforded. 
Sometimes they passed the hours in the superb 
coffee-houses, where the fountain spouted forth 
a lofty column of water, and the coolness and 
incessant murmur were delightful amidst the 
sultry heats—or on one of the light pleasure- 
houses built on piles in the midst of the rivers 
which rushed through the city, they sat at night 
on soft cushions, and coffee, sherbet, and other 
luxuries were served ; and while the moon-light, 
mingled with the glare of lamps fell on the scene, 
they listened to the music and gazed on the be- 
witching dance of the Almeh girls.—Amidst 
scenes like these the memory of his father and 
mother, the lonely cottage on the river's bank, 
his few sheep, and his Mountain solitudes, grew 
more and more faint; all love for simplicity and 
innocence of life and heart was lost irretrieva- 
bly, and the senses were prepared to yield to the 
first attraction. The favourite of Hussein, a 
beautiful Circassian, had one morning, while 
walking beneath the sycamore trees by the ri- 
ver’s side, seen Semid with the prince, and his 
uncommon loveliness of countenance and noble 
figure had inspired her with a desire of listening 
to his discourse. One day, as he sat beneath the 
portico of a coffee-house, a woman approached 
him whose employment it was to sell nosegays 
of flowers to the Turkish ladies; she drew one 
from her basket, and put it into his hand: the 
various flowers were so arranged as to convey a 
message from that lady, the fame of whose 
charms filled ihe whole city. Deeply flattered 
as the heart of Semid was at this discovery, and 





filled with intense curiosity to behold such per- 
fections, he still hesitated; the dying words of 
the pilgrim of Mecca, came to his recollection, 
and conspired to deter him. But to be the object 
of solicitude of such a woman—the thought 
was irresistible. Night came, and the last call to 
prayer of the Muezzin from the minaret had 
Geased, when, disguised, he climbed the lofty 
wall that encircled the palace of the prince, and, 
gliding through the garden, was admitted and 
conducted through several apartments into the 
one that was the abode of the favourite. The 
moon-light came faintly through the windows of 
richly stained glass, and showed indistinctly the 
gold characters from the Koran inscribed be- 
neath—the exquisite perfumes which filled the 
air, and the lulling murmur of the fountain gush- 
ing on the rich marble, stole on the senses with 
impressive power—the upper part, or divan, of 
the Serai was covered with the costly silks, car- 
pets, and brocades of Persia and Damascus, with 
numerous sofas, cushions, and superb mirrors— 
and at the end of all, where the small cluster of 
silver lamps threw their light on an ottoman of 
crimson velvet and gold, reclined the young and 
haughty Circassian. She wore a blue Cashmere 
turban, clasped on her high and fair forehead by 
a wreath of diamonds, and beneath fell the raven 
ringlets of her hair, which were just suffered to 
rest on the right shoulder—the vest that confined 
the bosom, as if to coatrast with its exquisite 
whiteness, was of black, and this was circled by 
a golden girdle—her right arm, the tunic thrown 
back, lay moveless like a wreath of snow on the 
dark ottoman, and on the left arm languidly 
rested her beautiful cheek. Dazzled at the sight 
of such excessive beauty, Semid stood motion- 
less, unable to advance, or withdraw his eyes 
from the Circassian, who rose from her reclining 
posture, and waved her hand for him to be seat- 
ed. Scarcely had he obeyed her, and recovering 
from his confusion, begun to declare his reve- 
rence for her con@escension and beauty, when 
the loud sound of voices and steps rapidly ap- 
proaching the Serai was heard. Semid started 
up, and paralysed by his feelings, gazed alter- 
nately at the lady, and at the door, through which 
he every moment expected the guards to burst 
with the sentence of death. In the agony of her 
fear, the lady clasped his hand so convulsively in 
hers, as, on his sudden starting from her side, to 
draw unconsciously the green ring from his finger. 
—At that moment she uttered a loud cry, and 
fixed her dark eyes on him; in place of the beau- 
tifultamd matchless Semid, stood before her a 
vencrable man, in appearance like an Imaun; 
his beard hung down to his girdle, his thin grey 
locks were scattered over his wrinkled front, 
and his look was sad and imploring. Just at this 
instant, Hussein and his attendants burst into the 
apartment, and searched in vain with bitter im- 
precation for the traitor Semid; the stranger, 
whose appearance bespoke him either a Hakim, 
or physician, or a teacher of religion, was suffer- 
ed to depart unmolested. He rushed wildly into 
the streets of the city—they were silent and de- 
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serted, for every inhabitant had retired to rest; 
but there was no rest for the soul of Semid, no 
calm for the hopeless sorrow and devouring de- 
spair which now agitated it; he had cast from 
him for ever the only gift that would have raised 
him in the career of life, and when he gazed on 
his withered form, felt his limbs tremble, and the 
chill blast wave his white locks, he lifted his staff 
towards heaven, and cursed the hour when the’ 
stranger’s steps came to the cottage of his father; 
and the still more fatal power of beauty which 
now left shame and wretchedness his only por- 
tion. He paced incessantly the empty streets, 
which returned no sound save his own step, till 
the day dawned, and the numerous population 
began to appear, and the coffee-houses to fill, 
when he hurried into the retreats of the gardens. 
Worn out with fatigue and anguish, he fell fast 
asleep beneath the trees, but that sleep was 
worse than waking; his mind was filled with 
wild imaginings. It was mid-day when he 
awoke, and many had sought shelter from the 
sultry heat beneath the orange and citron trees 
around; sherbet and coffee were supplied by 
some of the sellers who had arranged their small 
shops on the spot. Semid gazed wildly on the 
various groups, for among them he discovered 
some of his dearest intimates; he would have 
rushed towards them, to share in their gay con- 
verse, to hear from their lips, perhaps, some 
words of consolation ; but his robe was pulled by 
some children, who gazing up at the venerable 


and striking features of him they took for an 


imaun, besought his blessing. ‘* Blessing from 
me!” cried Semid; the thought was to his soul 
more bitter than the Erak tree to the famished 
traveller. ‘“O Allah, who hast quenched the 
light of my path suddenly, and crushed me by 
thy doom: had I sunk slowly from youth to de- 
crepitude, the rich pleasures of the world would 
have passed gently from my grasp: but yesterday, 
strength and glorious beauty were in this frame, 
and now it bends into the tomb the friends of my 
soul pass me in their pride, and know me not. 
Who now shall love the wretched Semid?” He 
bent his steps towards the city and sought an ob- 
scure lodging; he shunned the crowded streets 
and sweet promenades by the river side, and re- 
tired to a cottage in the gardens near the city, 
that was shrouded by the mass of cypress and 
fruit trees amidst which it stood. Here, as soli- 
tude became more familiar to him, he began to 
regard the utter desolation of his condition*with 
less anguish of spirit: at evening, he sometimes 
frequented the places, where the Imaung, the 
Muftis, and the learned of the city, associated ; 
among these venerable men, his appearance en- 
sured him respect; in their conversations on the 
deep things of religion, of nature, and of destiny, 
his mind became expanded and animated; he 
devoted his daily solitude to the study of the Ko- 
ran, of medicine, and other sciences, with such 
success, that he became in time famous through- 
out the city ; and the learned Imaun was admired, 
and listened to by all :—while others hung on the 
words that fell from his lips, while the aged were 





silent, and the gay amd thoughtless composed 
before him, new sources of consolation opened 
to his spirit, new metives attached him to life. 
Even then, as he passed by the splendid palaces 
in which his presence was once courted, and 
heard the sounds of joy within, and, bitterer than 
all, than even the despairing doom of the halls of 
Eblis, when woman’s haughty step and look of 
resistless beauty, that sought him with alJure- 
ment and delight, were now turned from the de- 
cayed Imaun with pity and aversion, he felt 
misery, that wisdom was unavailing to cure. To 


.fly from these scenes he resolved to quit Damas- 


cus for ever; and at sunrise he issued out of the 
northern gate that conducts to Haleb. All the 
day he pursued his journey, and at night always 
found a kind welcome in the Syrian cottages. 
On the fifth evening the sky showed a fiery and 
unusual splendour; and night quickly came down 
on the scene, ushering in one of those furious 
tempests which arise so suddenly in the east: the 
rain fell in torrents, and the deep darkness was 
only broken by the lightning that flashed on the 
mountain path of Semid ; he paused and listened, 
but there was no sound, save the loud voice of 
the blast as it rushed through the rocky passes, 
and the river foaming over its course beneath; 
overcome by fatigue, he despaired of reaching 
any place of shelter, when he suddenly perceived 
the light of some cottages on the declivity above. 
He entered one of them with the salutation “Sa- 
lam Alicum,” peace be to you, seldom coldly 
listened to; the cottagers spread for the venera- 
ble wanderer their best mat on the floor, in the 
midst of which the fire burned bright and cheer- 
fully, and instantly prepared a simple repast, fol- 
lowed by coffee and the chibouque; the neigh- 
bours entered to sit with the stranger in token of 
respect and honour; the yourg peasants danced 
to the guitar and pipe, and many a mountain 
song was sung. Pleased at this scene of gaiety 
and joy, and by the kindness and veneration paid 
him, the spirits of the wanderer were elevated, 
and he forgot his sorrows for a while, gazed on 
the group before him with a delighted eye, and 
began to converse with so much eloquence and 
wisdom that the auditors listened with hushed 
and eager attention: hevtalked of the vicissitudes 
with which All@iVisits our path of life, of death, 
and the scenes of beauty and everlasting bloom 
reserved for the faithful: when he suddenly 
paused—the children of the family had clasped 
his knees, and were gazing on his features—the 
sound of the torrent dashing over its rocky path 
had caught his ear—and that group—that hour— 
all brought back the vivid, the bitter memory of 
what had been. He clasped his hands, and uttered 
acry of anguish—* On such a night,” he exclaim- 
ed, “ came the stranger to my native home, as the 
Orontes rushed by in its fury; amidst the voice 
of the storm he prayed for shelter, and his words 
of melody lured me away. O my father and my 
mother! whose looks are bent over the desert for 
the steps of your son; never can you behold him 
again: were he to approach your door, you would 
thrust him away as an impostor; and his withered 
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form would be bent in anguish over the scenes 
of his childhood :” and “ mock not my misery 
with their presence,” he said, as he thrust the 
children from him with a trembling hand. “ Let 
me roam again through the storm and darkness, 
but see not their eyes bent on mine, hear not 
their voice calling on me, whose withering heart 
can never know a father’s love—to cheer my 
childless, dark, and desolate path! O! fora mo- 
ther’s tears falling on this hopeless bosom—but it 
may not be.” He bent his head to the earth, and 
the tears streamed fast down his withered cheek; 
the villagers gazed with wonder at the stranger's 
emotion, but it grew late, and they dropped off 
one after the other to their homes. After a night 
of disturbed repose, Semid bade an early adieu 
to these friendly people, and pursued his journey; 
the day was beautiful, and descending the region 
of mountains, he entered on a rich and extensive 
plain, and at last drew near one of those Khans, 
built in lonely situations for the accommodation 
of travellers; it was divided into two stories, the 
lower for the camels and horses, the upper for 
the lodging of the merchants; and a fountain rose 
in the middle of the area below. Here, natives 


of various nations had already arrived; the Ar- 
menian and Persian, the Jew and the Tartar, 
midgled together in the apartments, which offer- 
ed no luxuries save the bare walls and floor: each 
spread his mat, or rich carpet, according to his 
wealth; lighted his fire, and the coffee being 
prepared, took his long pipe, and entered into 


animated conversation, or sat silent, lost in mu- 
sing. Semid found no want of invitations to 
partake of their cheer; for long and lonely jour- 
nies such as these, create benevolent and kindly 
feelings to each other. The light had not long 
faded on the plain, ere each traveller, fatigued, 
stretched himself on his mat to seek repose, and 
soon after dawn of the ensuing day they had pur- 
sued their various and distant routes. 

The Imaun took his staif, and again bent his 
steps towards Haleb; a small river ran through 
the plain; the tents of some wandering Bedouins 
were pitched on its banks; their flocks were 
feeding beside them; and a solitary Arab was 
seen here and there roaming over the plain, on 
which his spear, his white turban and cloak, 
gleamed in the fierce sun-light. As Semid brood- 
ed over his sad destiny—he could not help ac- 
knowledging the justice of Allah; since, had he 
not yielded to guilty temptation, and fled in the 
face of the dying counsel of his benefactor, the 
wanderer from Mecca, he had remained still 
happy, loved, and caressed. He gazed with joy 
afar off on the minarets of Haleb,as the termina- 
tion of his journey, and night fell ere he entered 
it. The streets were silent, and he roamed 
through the populous city to seek a place of re- 
freshment and rest; but as he passed the door of 
a splendid palace, he heard sounds from within 
of distress and agony; he stopped to listen; they 
became louder and more hopeless, when the door 
suddenly opened, and many persons rushed wildly 
out, as if in hurried search of some one. At sight 
of Semid, they instantly addressed him, and drew 
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him forward into the palace, conjuring him to 
quicken his steps, and exert all his skill, for that 
she who lay expiring was the beloved of their 
prince, and adored by all who approached her. 

They quickly entered the superb saloon from 
whence issued those cries of distress; the richly 
painted ceiling of that chamber of luxury was 
supported bya double row of white marble pillars, 
to each of which was suspended a silver lamp; 
vases of orange and trees of perfume, with foun- 
tains that gushed through mouths of amber, 
spread coolness and odours around. But the 
gaze of all was fixed on a low ottoman, on which 
reclined helplessly a woman of exquisite beauty, 
her delicate limbs writhing in agony. On one 
white arm fell the loose tresses of her raven hair, 
while the other was laid on the bosom of her 
young and devoted husband, the Pacha of Haleb. 
The ravages of the poison, administered by a 
rival lady, were already visible on her forehead, 
and wan and beautiful lips; her eyes, command- 
ing even in death, were fixed on the group 
around, with a look as if she mourned deeply to 
be thas torn from all she loved, but still scorned 
her rival’s arts; her golden girdle was burst by 
the convulsive pangs that heaved her bosom—the 
angel of death had seized her for his own. Every 
eye was turned on the venerable stranger, who 
had been mistaken by the attendants for a phy- 
sician, and who saw instantly that all aid was 
vain; he took her hand in his to feel the pulse, 
when his finger pressed, and his glance at the 
same instant caught the green ring that had been 
the source of all his misfortunes. The Circassian 
suddenly raised her eyes on the venerable form 
before her, knew instantly her once-loved but 
ruined Semid, and with her last look frxed full on 
him, she gave a deep sigh, and expired. 

When the cries and wailings which filled the 
saloon had subsided, and all had withdrawn save 
one or two favourite attendants, Semid bent in 
anguish over the murdered form of that young and 
ill-fated lady, and his tears fell faston those features 
which even in death were irresistibly lovely: he 
then drew the ring from her finger and placed it 
on his own, and covering his face with his cloak, 
rushed from the apartment. The moon-light 
was cast vividly over the silent streets and dwell- 
ings of Haleb, and on the sands of the desert that 
encircled them without. What acharm had that 
stillness and solitude for the heart of Semid then; 
in the fulness of its delight he fixed his eagle eye 
on the blue and cloudless sky, and on the dreary 
wastes around; his feelings were indescribable. 
As his firm and haughty step passed rapidly 
along, his dark hair fell in profusion on his neck, 


- and the folds of his garment displayed the con- 


tour of his graceful limbs. “ Again,” he ex- 
claimed, ** youth, and beauty, and power are 
mine; men will gaze on me with envy, and wo- 
man’s eye shall no more be turned from this form 
with pity and aversion; and the world is to me 
once more a field of pleasure, triumph, and love.” 
At that moment the Muezzin’s voice was heard 
from the summit of the white minaret calling to 
prayers, and the wanderer fell on his knees, and 
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poured out his heartfelt thanks to Allah, who had 
caused the clouds of sorrow to pass from his path, 
and made its desolation as the gardens of the 
blest. 

He resolved immediately to quit the city, and 
enjoy the pleasure of traveliing through new and 
distant scenes, and having purchased horses, and 
hired a servant, he departed, and directed his 
course towards Bagdad. 

On the evening of the second day he overtook 
a small caravan of merchants travelling the same 
route, with their camels loaded with the costly 
silks and stuffs of Syria. Their progress, as of 
all the eastern caravans, was slow, and as night 
drew on, they halted in some spot which possess- 
ed a shade and a fountain of water. The tents 
were then pitched, the fires lighted, and the ca- 
mels turned loose in the desert; the evening meal 
was prepared in the open air by the domestics, 
who had spread the rich carpets on the earth, 
and the merchants having quickly and sparingly 
partaken of the repast, formed a circle, sipped 
their coffee, and conversed at intervals; while 
the Arab camel drivers seated round their fire, 
ate their coarse repast, and told their tales with 
infinite animation. The following day, as they 
pursued their journey, Semid fell into conversa- 
tion with one of the merchants, an elderly man, 
of a mild and impressive aspect, who listened 
with delight and wonder to the discourse of the 
stranger, which few could hear unmoved, as to 


his youth and exquisite beauty were now added 
the wisdom and experience he had acquired as 


anImaun. As they drew near the termination 
of their journey, the merchant of Bagdad grew 
more and more attached to Semid, and earnestly 
pressed him, as he had no home of his own, to 
reside under his roof, partake of the toils and 
cares of his business, and to be to him as a son. 
They soon beheld the Tigris flowing in its pride 
beneath the walls of Bagdad, and entered the 
‘ gardens of palm-trees on its banks. Passing 
through several narrow and unpaved streets, the 
merchant and his friend stopped at the low door 
of a mean-looking habitation. Being admitted, 
ascene of luxury appeared within. The court 
or area was adorned by a noble fountain, over 
which hung the orange and lemon trees ; recesses 
in the walls, covered with cushions and carpets, 
invited to repose; and the interior apartments 
were splendidly furnished; and when the mer- 
chant of Bagdad, after the travellers had bathed 
and perfumed themselves, bade a slave call his 
child, his Houlema, to welcome her father and 
his friend, Semid saw only the form, heard only 
the voice of the girl of Bagdad. It was evening, 
and the cool apartment, with its trellised and 
projecting windows, hung over the waters be- 
neath; the moon, that lit up the waves and their 
shores, cast her light through the open lattice- 
work, at which sat Houlema, who had taken her 
guitar, and as she sang verses expressive of the 
joys of home, and its dear affections, after long and 
cruel separations, like the cool wave of the Tigris 
amidst the burning sands that surround it, her 
voice was inexpressibly sweet. Her form was of 
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the middle size, and her complexion ~cessively 
fair; her eyes were hazel, her hair dark,and her 
bust lovelier than was ever formed by a Grecian 
sculptor; the small and delicate foot was no way 
concealed by the rich sandal that held.it, and the 
white and rounded arm was exposed néarly to the 
shoulder; in her whole air, in evéfy look and 
word, there was a spirit, a vivacity, as if the soul 
itself were infused in it. 

As Semid gazed and listened to her voice, he 
felt a charm come over his spirit, far different to 
that which the superior beauty of the Circassian 
had inspired. 

His venerable patron now began to initiate 
him in the details of commerce, sent him some- 
times with a caravan of merchandise to Bussora, 
and other parts of the Persian gulf, and assigned 
him a portion of his gains. Semid saw his in- 
creasing fortune with indifference, in every 
journey always anticipating the hour of return; 
he gazed with rapture from afar on the blue 
wave of the Tigris that circled round the dwelling 
of his beloved Houlema. The father, who from 
the first had destined his only child for his fa- 
vourite, to whom he felt as to an only sen, saw 
their growing passion with pleasure. Often when 
the lovers were seated in the cool kiesque that 
overlooked the wide plain beyond the city, Semid 
told of the various scenes and reverses he had 
passed through, while his fine eyes and matchless 
features beamed with affection; Houlema thought 
she never had beheld so fascinating a being, or 
listened to a voice of such soul-touching melody. 
Till then new to loye, she yielded resistlessly to 
her passion; she thém took her guitar, and sang 
of the bliss of kinllgéd spirits, devoted to each 
other’s love, till blasted by inconstancy and cold- 
ness, like the angels Haruth and Maruth, who 
lived giorious i: the realms of Allah, ere, tempt- 
ed to wander to the scenes of earth, they fell. 
** She loves me for myself alone,” thought Semid, 
“and not for my beauty: unlike the youthful 
Circassian, whose impetuous and sudden affection 
wrought my ruin: bred up in retirement, and 
untainted by dissipation, in her tenderness I shall 
find a resting-place at last.” So thought the 
wanderer, who with all his sorrows and experi- 
ence knew not yet the hopelessness of incon- 
stancy. 

Semid had been absent for some weeks on a 
journey to Basra, and one evening Houlema was 
solacing herself with music in the apartment in 
which she had so often sat with him, and antici- 
pating his return, when the chief officer of the 
Pacha of Bagdad returning home on the opposite 
shore of the Tigris, heard those sweét sounds waft- 
ed across in the stillness of the night, and listen- 
ed with rapture. The next day he told his prince 
that he had beard melody, such as none but the 
Houris who attend the blest could have made, ~* 
and that the woman who possessed such a voice 
must be inexpressibly beautiful. 

The Prince’s curiosity was awakened, he di- 
rected inquiries to be made, and was soon ac- 
quainted that it was the daughter of the old mer- 
chant, whose melody was only inferior to her 
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loveliness. Resolved to gratify his passionate 
desire of seeing her, he put on the disguise of a 
merchant, who sold precious stones and orna- 
ments, and being admitted with some difficulty, 
by displaying some splendid jewels to the sight 
of Houlema, was enraptured with her beauty. 
On the following day he sent for the father, and 
demanded his daughter in marriage; the old man, 
undazzled by the prospect of grandeur for his 
child, and faithful to his promise to Semid, gave 
a submissive but decided refusal. Although en- 
raged at having his hopes crossed by a subject, 
yet confiding in his own attractions and rank, he 
came magnificently attired and attended to the 
merchant's house, and requesting an interview 


with Houlema in her father’s presence, he de- | 


clared his passion, and offered her his heart and 
throne, declaring he would cease to love any 
other woman for her sake. Houlema shrank 
from the splendid offer; her lover, beautiful and 
devoted, rushed to her thoughts; she felt how 
dear he was to her: again she looked on the im- 
ploring Prince; he was very handsome, his dig- 
nity gave him additional attractions; and, when 
he swore by the Prophet and the Caaba, that she 
should be the sole companion of his life and love, 
the admired and adored of his court, the words 
were inexpressibly sweet to her. Seduced by 
such tenderness and devotion, and the glowing 
pictures her lover drew of her future glory as 
the Princess of Bagdad, she ¢onsented at last to 
become his bride. 

Semid, full of anticipations of love and happi- 
ness, returned to Bagdad, and hastened to the 
home of his friend, who met him with a counte- 
nance of sorrow and confusion, and acquainted 
him with the infidelity of Houlema, and deplored 
her ingratitude. Overwhelmed with anguish, he 
would have sought his intended bride in the palace 
of the Pacha, had not the father restrained him, 
and calmed his cruel agitation; then raising his 
eyes, streaming with tears to Heaven, he called 
on Allah to witness the treachery of his mistress, 
and abjured for ever the destructive beauty of 
woman, which first in the Circassian had plunged 
him in exquisite misery; and now, in the perfi- 
dious Houlema, had driven him forth again a 
wanderer on the earth. Saying this, he rushed 
out of the apartment, and, mounting his horse, 
left Bagdad for ever behind him. For several 
days he pursued his way, heedless of its direction: 
whether his head sank on the desert-bed or on 
the mountaim-rock, whether the sun shone on his 
parched breast,or the fountain cooled his burn- 
ing lips, his misery was all within. One night as 
he passed over a sandy tract, he saw not very far 
before him a traveller attacked by a small party 
of Bedouins. Hastening up, his own and his 
servants’ aid decided the day, and the Arabs took 
to flight. 

The Turk, who was wounded, was most grate- 
fal for this timely aid, and implored his deliverer 
to accompany him to his home; and, as all situ- 
ations were at this moment alike, he consented 
willingly. Day after day the travellers proceed- 
ed over melancholy wastes of sand, on which 








rested the burning rays of the sun, till at last a 
dark spot was visible in the horizon, and as they 
drew near, exquisitely grateful was the deep 
verdure of various trees, and the shade of the 
palm and cypress trees which stood waveless in 
the silent desert, like the ruins of an eastern 
temple. 

In this deep and beautiful retreat, encircled 
by a high wall, lived the generous Turk with his 
only sister; left orphans at an early age, they 
had become irseparably attached to each other. 
Every effort was used by them to make Semid’s 
residence agreeable ; and, soothed by the atten- 
tions, and interested by the accomplishments, of 
the young Kaloula, his dejection and anguish by 
degrees abated. In order to interest his deli- 
verer, Achmed inyited a party of his friends to 
an entertainment, and his Arab servants tra- 
versed the waste in various directions to the 
fertile tracts on its borders. In that oriental 
banquet every luxury appeared, whether allowed 
or forbidden by the Koran, the various wines of 
Syria, the rich fruits and conserves of Damascus, 
the delicacies of Sheraz. 

As night drew on, and the conversation became 
more animated, it was proposed, after the orien- 
tal custom, that each guest should tell a tale, or 
relate somé remarkable event of his life; one 
told his dangerous pilgrimage to Mecca, another 
a tale of the Afrit or the Goule, till it came to 
Semid’s turn, who, put off his guard by the gaiety 
and interest of the scene, began most impru- 
dently to relate the great incident of his life, the 
gift of the ring. As he proceeded, some of the 
guests became thoughtful, others looked incre- 
dulous, but Kaloula never took her glance from 
the ring on which it was intensely fixed, and 
during the rest of the evening her manner was 
abstracted, and her mind wandering far from 
the present scefte. Afterwards, when seated by 
her side in the garden at sun-set, Semid observed 
that her vivacity was gone: at times her tone and 
look were hurried and wild, and then sad and 
despairing. In her society he had felt a new and 
vivid interest; ungifted with the matchless beauty 
of the Circassian, or the sweetness of temper, 
and charm of song and melody, of Houlema, 
there was in her that high energy of mind, and 
richness of imagination which inevitably attract ° 
in woman; and Semid, when listening to her 
fascinating conversation, thought the charms of 
beauty outdone. Accustomed all her life to the 
solitude of her brother's home, Kaloula’s haughty 
spirit was nursed amidst scenes savage and in- 
spiring. It had been her delight to guide her 
courser into the deep retreats of the desert, and 
no where is nature so sublime as there; and 
when seated at her lattice window or in the gar- 
den beneath, she had beheld the slow caravan 
wind its way amidst the burning sands, in which 
thousands of various nations and aspects were 
mingled ; and again, when the bands of Bedouins 
had rushed on their prey, she had heard the fierce 
shouts of the battle in the desert, and seen the 
spectacle of pain and death. At times she loved 
to gaze on the wild and desolate scenery around, 
when the moon had given it asad brightness, and 
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its silence was broken only by the rapid 
flight of the Bedouin’s courser, or the cry of the 
hyena. At times the lonely traveller, or the 


caravan merchant, when the mid-day heats were | 


fiercest, would approach with longing eye that 
lovely group of trees, and implore to drink of its 
fountains, as the richest boon of Heaven; from 
them she heard tales of other lands and descrip- 
tions of scenes which she longed to visit. 

Won by the personal attractions, and eloquent 
converse of the stranger, she loved him; still 
that passion struggled with ambition and pride. 
Often Semid observed, a8 her look fell on the 
ring on his finger, her colour changed, and she 
uttered a deep sigh. ‘“ Were that ring but 
mine,” murmured the haughty girl, “what a 
scene of triumph and delight would it open to 
me. The princes of the east would vie for the 
possession of Kaloula’s charms, to which the 
beauty of all women would then yield. Her 
glory, who defended the city whose ruins are in 
the desert, the Qyeen of Palmyra, would not 
surpass mine. My path would no longer be in 
this far solitude, but be high, commanding, and 
immortal.” 

The conflict of thought was too severe; her 
noble form became emaciated, the lustre fled 
from her dark eye, and its look of tenderness 
turned on her lover was often changed for one of 
horror. It was past the hour of noon on one of 
those days when, to breathe the open air is al- 
most to inhale the blast of death, the very foun- 
tains seemed to gush languidly, and the leaves to 
wither on the trees; and Semid, overcome with 
the heat, had thrown himself almost fainting on 
a sofa, when Kaloula approached and earnestly 
pressed him to drink of some cool sherbet pre- 
pared by her own hands. There was something 
in her voice and manner, in the burning hue of 
her cheek, that infused a sudden suspicion into 
his mind. He took the vase of sherbet from her 
trembling hand, and turning aside his face pre- 
tended to drink, but poured the contents into his 
vest. He then languidly reclined, and appeared 
to fall into a deep sleep; an hour passed away, 
and a soft step approached the door; it faltered, 
and seemed to retire; but soon was heard more 
hurriedly advancing, and at last entered the 
apartment. It was Kaloula; she went to the 
window, and gazed on the burning sand and sky, 
and then turned her pale face, that was bathed 
in tears, to Semid, who lay motionless, and ap- 
peared to breathe no longer. She then drew 
near the ottoman and bent in silent anguish for 
awhile over him, when with a sudden effort she 
stretched forth her hand and clasped the ring to 
take it from his finger. Semid sprang from the 
couch, and looked on Kaloula with an indescrib- 
able expression, who, clasping her hands vio- 
lently, uttered a loud cry, and sank insensible on 
the floor. He bent in agony 6ver her. “* Again,” 
he e€@laimed, “ have 1 leaned as my last hope 
on worfian’s love, aiid it has pierced my soul. O! 
prophet of my faith, I discern now thy wisdom, 
at which I have murmured, in severing woman 
from our path in the world of bliss; sifice cruelty 
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and ambition can be cherished amidst feelings of 
kindness and love. Never will I yield again to 
her charms, or be swayed by her artful wiles.” 
He hastened from the dwelling, and all ‘night 
long in deep anguish of; soul pursued his way.— 
On the evening of the 10th day he stood on the 
declivity of a range of mountains, on whose 
snows lay the last beams of the sun; and a noble 
plain was spread at their feet, in the midst of 
which stood the ruins of a superb temple. Semid 
drew near, as the night was falling around, and 
took up his abode in one of the ruined apart- 
ments; and when day broke he was struck with 
admiration and wonder at aight so new to him. 
A corridor of pillars, with capitals of exquisite 
beauty,. encircled the temple, which, though - 
roofless, and its many niches despoiled of their 
statues, looked in its naked grandeur as if time 
might have no power over it. Here Semid 
thought he had found a habitation and solitude, 
where woman’s step would never intrude, and he 
could indulge his sorrows unmolested. Several 
days had passed, the fruits that grew on the 
plain composed meals, when one evening, 
whilst the air was cool, he perceived a girl ha- 
bited in a simple Syrian dress, approaching the 
ruin. She started with surprise at seeing a 
stranger; but recovering herself, asked what in- 
duced him to remain in so lonely a spot, and why 
he had never visited her father, who was the 
Imaun of the vi behind the mountain, and 


would be happy to show him hospitality. Semid 


promised to come to the village, and the next day, 
crossing the mountain, he was received by the 
priest of the prophet with the greatest kindness. 
After a simple repast, Melahie took her guitar, 
and sang some native Syrian melodies with great 
sweetness. Delighted with his visit, the-travel- 
ler’s solitude seemed less welcome on his return. 


- A few days passed, ere Malahie came again, and 


sitting on a part of the ruins beside Semid, she 
told him their history as far as she knew, and 
listened to his tales of other lands, and of his tra- 
vels, with intense interest. Her form was slen- 
der, and, unlike the women of the east, her hair 
was light, and her eyes blue; but they had a look 
of irresistible sweetness and innocence, and her 
delicate features reflected every feeling of her 
soul. He frequently visitedher father’s cottage, 
and her steps still oftener sought the lonely ruin. 
Seated by Semid’s side, and fixed on his pleasing 
discourse, she was happv; and he could not see 
the intense interest he inspired, while her tears 
fell fast at the picture of his sorrows, or her eyes 
kindled with delight when he told how his sad 
destiny was changed, without feeling his own 
heart deeply moved. *Hé*saw that she loved 
him, and goon felt that #hi#*entire confideiice, 
this sweet-diffidence and surrender of feeling, in » 
a young and devoted woman, is fam more dan- 
than any studied allurement. 
oun he imagined she loved him only for his 
beauty, or because she saw in him superioraé- 
complishments to all around her. One evening 
as the Syrian was seated in silence beside him, 
and gazing on the rich scenery, Semid suddenly 
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addressed her: “ Melahie, it is in vain to disguise 
our matual affection ; but you repose your peace 
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wings. Look where the last light of day is rest- 
ing‘on the mountain snows; it will soon disappear; 


on me only to be deceived; let me warn youthat | bat when it rests on this pillar, and encircles 
he who has appeared to you thus beautiful and | this weary head, you will see your Semid ex- 


interesting only deludes you. You see before 
you a magician of power, and of malice equal to 
his power, but not to injure you. Turn your 
eyes on your lover now.” He suddenly drew 
the ring from his finger; the girl shrieked, and 
starting from her seat covered her face with her 
hands, for before her stood no longer the capti- 
vating stranger, but an elderly, pale, and sorrow 
stricken man; yet his look was haughty and full 
of fire, and waving his hand impressively, “ fly 
from me now,”’ he said, “‘ you see me in my true 
colours; your beautiful lover is no more.” Me- 
lahie turned on him for a moment a look of fixed 
sadness, and then silently departed. Many 
weeks passed, and still she came not to his lonely 
abode; but one morning as he stood sadly musing 
amidst the monuments of former glory, he saw 
her slowly walking towards him; but her beauty 
was faded by sorrow, and her delicate form 
wasted, and when she beheld the venerable figure 
of her once adored lover, an expression of ex- 
quisite anguish passed over her features. Still 


she drank in every word that fell from his lips, 
though the music of that voice had ceased, and 
the tone was cold and faltering; when he bade 
her fly from his solitude, and shun the evil des- 
tiny that surrounded him, and the treacherous 
allurements that might yet ensnare her, she burst 


into tears, unable to vanquish her love, yet 
shrinking from the painful change she wit- 
nessed. 

The last evening they were thus to meet she 
found him reclined at the foot of a pillar; his 
countenance was paler, his eye more hollow than 
when she saw him last, and his whole air that of 
a man to whom earthly things are soon to be no 
‘more. “ You are come, Melahie,” he said, fix- 
ing his eyes with a mournful expression on her, 
** in time to bid me farewell for ever. You cannot 
grieve much for one whom it is impossible you 
could love. Semid, young and beautiful, engaged 
your affection, but oppressed with years, and 
sinking beneath his sorrows, the stranger will 
rest unremembered in his grave !”” 

“ Never! oh! never,” replied the beautiful 
Syrian, “can Melahie forget the stranger she 
once loved. Dark and mysterious as your path 
may seem, mine shall be united with it to the last. 
{ loved you not for your beauty, Semid, it was 
for the charms of your discourse, the riches of 
your mind, and, above all, the) mew world of 
thought and imagination which you opened to 
me; when I left you, those scenes and glowing 
pictures haunted me still; in my dreams they 
came to me, and with all, your image was for 
ever blended. Radiant with beauty it came, and 
now thus fallen, it is still the same Semid who 
speaks to me, it is his spirit that casts its spell 
around mine, and death cannot break it.” 

“Tt is vaim,” said Semid; “the hour is near 
that will close these eyes for ever. Azrael comes 
to summon me; already I hear the rushing of his 





pire.” “ Leave me not thus,’ exclaimed Me- 


| lahie, weeping bitterly; “ but soon shall 1 cease 


to be alone, I feel my heart is breaking, it has 
struggled for rest without you, but it may not 
be.” 

She ceased ; for the sun leaving the darkening 
plain below, threw over the temple a golden hue, 
and rested on the pillar on which Semid was re- 
clining. His look wassadly fixed on the crim- 
soning sky, his frame trembled, and as the red 
light was fading the young Syrian clasped her 
arm round his neck, and gazing on him as if for 
the last time: “ O! Semid,” she murmured, “ my 
first, my only love; together we will quit this 
world of sorrow, and Melahie will not be parted 
in death, or in eternity.” At these words he 
suddenly rose’ and drew the ring again on his 
finger, the Justre came to Melahie’s eye, and the 
colour rushed to her cheek, for she gazed once 
more on the blooming and devoted Semid, who 
clasped her to his breast; “ It is mine at last,” he 
exclaimed; “ the blessing I implored of Allah, 
but never hoped to find—a woman who truly 
loved me; we'will go to the banks of the Orontes, 
to my father’s cottage, and live amidst the scenes 
of my childhood. O Prophet of my faith! who 
amidst thy sufferings didst find in Cadijaa true 
and imperishable love:—when I sought beauty 
alone, my hope perished, and thy mercy left me. 
Thou hast taught me by bitter sorrows that the 
value of a faithful and tender heart is above that 
of the richest charms of form and feature—of 
wealth or splendour—thy blessing shall rest upon 
our path for ever.” 


EVENING. 


There are two periods in the life of man, in 
which the evening hour is peculiarly interesting 
—in youth and in old age. In youth, we love it 
for its mellow moonlight, its million of stars, its 
then rich and soothing shades, its still serenity; 
amid these we can commune with our loves, or 
twine the wreaths of friendship, while there is 
none to bear us witness but the heavens and the 
spirits that hold their endless sabbath there—or 


| look into the deep bosom of creation, spread 


abroad like a canopy above us, and look and 
listen until we can almost see and hear the waving 
wings and melting songs of other worlds. To 
youth, evening is delightful it accords with the 
flow of his light spirits, the fervor of his fancy, 
and the softness of his heart. Evening is, also, 
the delight of virtuous age; it affords hours of 
undisturbed contemplation; it seems an emblem 
of the calm and tranquil close of busy life—se- 
rene, placid, and mild, with the impress of its 
great Creator star»ped upon it; itspreads its quiet 
wings over the grave, and seems to promise that 
all shall be peace beyond it. 
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THE EAGLES FLIGHT. 
“Within the sanctuary of almost every human heart 

there is a vague and restless dreaming of unappreciated ta- 
lent, or conscious superiority over others; and while to well 
regulated minds, this serves only as another proof of a fu- 
ture and more extended sphere of existence, in others it cre- 
ates an aversion to the pleasures and affections of life, as 
trifles beneath their gaze, and with which they can hold no 
communion.’’—Mesier’s Sketches. 

Mount up, mount up, thou warrior bird, 

To the fields of the upper air, 
Where the din and the tempests of earth are not heard, 

The home of thy spirit is there! 

Go, then, and gaze on the rising sun, 

Ere this world is tinged with his glow— 
And follow his course when his journey is done, 

To the eyes of mortals below. 


I go—I go—I linger too long 
O’er the haunts of this gloomy earth, 
I will haste to the birth place of light and of song, 
Of glory and beauty and mirth; 
Nearer and brighter will be each star, 
And its radiance seem more clear, 
When I gaze on this world in its darkness afar, 
A lonely and desolate sphere. 


I return—I return—all is fair, 

In those scenes, but no answering tone, 
No spirits of iove and of kindred are there, 

And my heart is weary and lone; 

Vain is the brightness of skies above, 

When we pant for the loftier dome; 
And from this dim earth arise voices of love, 

Whieh are calling the wand’rer home. 


It is thus—oh thus with those who turn, 
From this beautiful world away— 
Its song of affection and loveliness spurn, 
Asa simple and childish lay— 
Led on by a bright but dazzling gleam, 
They chase a bewildering thing, 
Till they wake from their frenzied and feverish dream, 
And return with a weary wing. 





ON REVISITING THE COUNTRY. 


I sTAND upon my native hills again, 
Broad, round, and green, that in the southern sky, 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards and beechen forests, basking Hie ; 
While deep the sunless glens are between, 
Where braw! o’er shallow beds the unseen. 


A lisping voice and glancing eyes are near, 
And ever-restiess steps of one, who now 
Gathers the blossoms of her fourth bright year; 
There plays a gladness o’er her fair young brow, 
As breaks the varied scene upon her sight, 
Upheaved and spread in verdure and in light; 


For I have taught her, with delighted eye, 
To gaze upon the mountains; to behold, 
With deep affection, the pure, ample sky, 
And clouds along the blue abysses rolled ; 
To love the song of waters, and to hear 
The melody of winds with churmed ear. 


Here I have ’scaped the city’s stifling heat, 
Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air; 
And, where the season’s milder fervors beat, 
And gales, that sweep the forest borders, bear 
The songs of birds and sound of running stream, 
Have come awhile to wander and to dream. 


Ay, flame thy fiercest, sun, thou canst not wake, 
In this pure air, the plague that walks unseen ; 
The maze leaf, and the maple bough but take 
From thy fierce heats a deeper, glossier green ; 
The mountain wind, that faints not in the ray, 
Sweeps the blue steams of pestilence away. 


The mountain wind—most spiritual) thing of all 
The wide earth knows—when in the sultry time, 
Iie stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 
He seems the breath of a celestiahtlime— 
As if from heaven’s wide open gates did flow 
Health and refreshments on the world below. 


From the Jondon Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. 


FRANK FINLAY. 


BY MISS LESLIE, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


“ Aura! dear Aura!” exclaimed Lewis Mar- 
shall, “ turn round a moment from the looking 
glass, and hear the good newsI have brought 
you. Weare to have a glorious sleighing-party 
next Wednesday, and a dance at the new house, 
to do honour to your fourteenth birth-day. My 
mother has just told me, and, without waiting for 
particulars, 1 ran away immediately to let you 
know.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” replied Aura, 
“ but, of course, I knew it before you did. The 
Miss Dawsons first proposed it. Poor girls! 
they are completely out of their element in this 
dull country place, and are glad to start any 
thing by way of variety. My mother wished 
us to have the party here at home, and it was 
only this morning that she consented to its taking 
place at the new house; which is certainly a 
preferable arrangement, as we can then have the 
pleasure of sleighing as well as dancing..’ 

Lewis. To be sure; and the sleighing is the 
best part of the pleasure. The snow is in fine 
order, and we shall golikestreaks of lightning. — 








Well, the first thing to be done is toinvite all the 
neighbours. § 
Aura. All! 
Lewis. I mean all the boys and girls. 
as well start at once, and go round in the sleigh 


I may 


with the invitations. I like to see the happy 
faces on such occasions. 

Aura. Stay, Lewis, and listen tome. This is 
my birth-day party, and I am determined it shall 
be select. & 

Lewis. Select! That is one of the words you 
have learned at bearding-school. 1 am tired of it 
already. We never were select before, and why 
should we be so now? Come, let us, however, 
make a beginning with the invitations. Where 
shall 1 go first? To Big ‘Possum or to Hominy 
Town? 

Aura. As to Big ‘Possum, | intend for the rest 
of my life, to cut every man, woman, and child, 
in that whole settlement. And as to the place 
you call Hominy Town, | won’t answer, till you 
give it its new name of Science-ville. Are there 
not two Lyceums located there ? <5 
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Lewis. Lyceums! Fiddlesticks! Two log 
school-houses, where Increase Frost of Vermont 
sets up in opposition to Maintain Bones of Con- 
necticut ! 

Aura. Well, I must own that. after all, the 
preceptors are nothing more than mere Yankee 
schoolmasters. But there is Monsieur Nasil- 
lard’s French Study. 

Lewis. Yes, the back-room of his wife’s bar- 
ber-shop. 

Aura. You need not trouble yourself about 
the invitations. I shall write notes, and send 
them by Pompey. The Miss Dawsons would be 
horrified to receive theirs in any other way, and 
so would their brother, Mr. Richard Dawson, 
who reads law. 

Lewis. He might as well read Tom Thumb, 
for all the good his law-books will ever do him. 
The lawyers that get forward on this side of the 
Allegany are made of different stuff from Dick 
Dawson. Nothing could have started him west 
but the prospect of no business in Philadelphia. 
That’s also Frank Finlay’s opinion. NowI talk 
of Frank Finlay, 1 can certainly go over and 
give him his invitation without the ceremony of 
a note. 

Aura. Now you talk of Frank Finlay, he 
shall have no invitation at all. 

Lewis. No invitation at all! 
not in earnest ? 

Aura. Yes, 1 am. Frank Finlay shall not 
be of the sleighing-party. Do you think I could 
live and see him there before the Miss Dawsons, 
in that vile purple and yellow waistcoat, that he 
always wears on great occasions. 

Lewis. I never knew a girl go so much by 
waistcoats. A fellow is in or out of favour with 
you, just according to his waistcoat. 

Aura. As to Frank Finlay, his waistcoat is 
not the worst of him neither. Think of his head! 

Lewis. Inside or out ? 

Aura. I mean the way in which his hair is cut. 

Lewis. Why, his hair is well enough. I can 
prove that it was not done by a pumpkin-shell, 
as I cut it for him myself the last time it wanted 
trimming. 

Aura. Oh! then, no wonder it is all in scol- 
lops! 

Lewis. Well, as Frank is a good-natured fel- 
low, I can easily prevail on him to get over his 
scruples about having his hair cut by a woman, 
and I'll go with him to Madame Nasillard and 
she shall give him a touch of her trade. 

Aura. Then, his pantaloons are always too 
short. 

Lewis. That is because he grows so fast. But 
he got a new pair the other day, with two tucks 
in them, and if he should grow considerably be- 
tween this and Wednesday, it is very easy to let 
out a tuck. 

Aura. Altogether his costume is intolerable, 
and he shall not come to the party. Ungentility 
makes me nervous, particularly in presence of 


Aura, you are 


the Miss Dawsons. 








Suppose, now, that Frank | 
was to. ask one of the Miss Dawsons todance? | 
Lewis. No fear of that, as long as they can 


get other partners, for I can assure you he likes 
the Dawsons quite as little as I do.—A set of 
insolent, affected, pretending flirts, whose father, _ 
being unable to support their folly and extrava- 


| gance in Philadelphia, has come to this side of 

the mountain, in hopes of bettering his fortune, , 
| andlivingcheap. You were just beginning to get | 
a little over the boarding-school, when these | 


Dawsons came into the neighbourhood; and, 
finding our house a convenient visiting-place, 
they were glad enough to establish an intimacy 
with you, and have turned your head all over 
again. 

Aura. Lewis, you may say what you please, 
but even in a republican country, there are cer- 


tainly distinctions in society, and it is the duty of 


genieel people to keep them up. 

Lewis. l heard Dick Dawson say those very 
words last Friday. 

Aura. You cannot deny that the Dawson 
family and ours are at the head of society in the 
neighbourhood of Science-ville. 

Lewis. I shall still call it Hominy Town. 

Aura. Nonsense!—And is there an estate in 
the whole country that can vie with my father’s 
plantation. 

Lewis. Farm, farm! 

Aura. No such thing! Nobody shall cail me 
a farmer’s daughter., Is not my father in the 
Assembly, in the State Legislature ? 

Lewis. Well, and so might Frank Finlay’s 
father have been, only he would not run for 
candidate when they asked him, as he knew 
himself to be not clever at making speeches, (as 
my father is,) and he did not wish to be out- 
talked by the lawyer-members whenever he felt 
himseif to be in the right. And as to the value of 
the Finlay farm and ours, there is not the toss of 
a copper between them. You'll see what Frank 
will make of that tract of hickory when he gets 
it into his own hands, and also the dog-wood bot- 
tom. 

Aura. As to that, he will be more likely to go 
farther west than to stay on his father’s land. 

Lewis. And, though Frank has not had a city 
education, there is not a smarter fellow to be 
found on this side the Allegany, or one that is 
more acute at reading, writing, and cyphering. 

Aura. That is ail he can boast of. 

Lewis. No, it is not all. He reads five or six 
newspapers every day, besides other things. He 


, can also tell you as much about the revolutionary 


war as if he had fought in ft. 

Aura. Ah! he got all that information from 
his two grandfathers and his five old uncles, who 
did fight in it. 

Lewis. Well, and their having done so proves 


_ that he is come of a good stock. And he has at 


his finger-ends the life of Dr. Franklin, after 
whom he was called. 

Aura. That’s nothing. Almost every child in 
America has read the Life of Dr. Franklin. 

Lewis, As to the Constitution of the United 
States, I believe he knows it by heart. And 
then, when there are none present but boys, you 
would be amazed to hear how he ean talk of 
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rail-roads, and canals, and steam-boats, and 
manufactures, and coal, and other things of the 
highest importance to the nation. But, above 
all, he knows the whole history of Buonaparte. 

Aura. Still he does not make such a figure as 
Richard Dawson. 

Lewis. So much the better. 

Aura. There is no elegance whatever about 
Frank Finlay. 

Lewis. Nonsense! Now I insist on it that 
Frank is a fine-looking fellow, besides being one 
of the best shots in the country. Is he not as 
straight as an Indian, and has he not red cheeks, 
and white teeth, and bright black eyes? 

Aura. But still, as the Miss Dawsons say, he 
wants manner. Think how they must be struck 
with the difference between Frank Finlay and 
their brother! 

Lewis. Yes. There is, indeed, a difference. 
Do you remember the story of the backwoods- 
man that went to a gunsmith to buy a new rifle, 
and the gunsmith asked him if he would have a 
gun that, when discharged, made a spitter-spit- 
ter-spattering, or one that went je-bunk? Do 
you see the moral? Frank Finlay always goes 
je-bunk, and is, of course, far preferable to Dick 
Dawson with his spitter-spitter spattering. 

Aura. I suppose you mean that he has the 
most energy. 

Lewis. Come now, Aura, do be good! Away 
with all this folly, and let poor Frank join the 
party. 


Aura. Upon farther consideration— 
Lewis. (Patting her shoulder)—-Ah! that’s 


right! I knew you would at last listen to reason. 

Aura. On farther consideration, his dancing 
is sufficient to exclude him from society. I can- 
not tolerate his jumps and shuffles. 

Lewis. I acknowledge the jumps, but I deny 
the shuffles. Why, you could not say worse of 
him if he danced like a Kentucky boatman, 
with his hat on his head, and a segar in his mouth. 

Aura. Say no more about him. On account 
of the Miss Dawsons, and their brother, who is 
reading law— 

Lewis. The puppy! 

Aura. My party must be select. 

Lewis. Don’t say that again. 

Aura. I will tell you whom | intend to invite— 

Lewis. Vl not hear—I’ll not listen—I’m angry, 
and sorry, and affronted at you. 

Aura. Now, Lewis, be pacified. 

Lewis. I will not. 

Aura. Do, now! And consider that it is my 
birth-day party. Surely every one ought to be 
happy on their own birth-day, and I shall not be 
happy if Frank Finlay is before my eyes all the 


time. If he is present, my pleasure will be en- | 


tirely destroyed, and I am sure my brether Lewis 
would be sorry if that were the case (taking his 
hand.) 

Lewis. Well,as it is your own party;1 sup- 
pose youvmust have your own way. t you 
had ebetter not inform my mother that Frank 
Finlay-is to be left out. You know, when my 
father first came to this settlement (long before 








youand I were born) he had some difficulty about 
paying government jor the land (for it was 
bought from the United States;) but Mr. Finlay 
lent him money, and helped him out, and made 
alleasy. Though my father is now a rich man, 
and needs no assistance from any one, still his 
gratitude and friendship for the Finlay family are 
as warm as ever. 

Aura. My mother need not know whether or 
not Frank is invited—unless you tell her. 

Lewis. I have too much honour in me to tell. 
tales of a girl, however bad she may be. Aura, 
sister Aura, I wish I could see you once more 
the innocent, good-humoured, pleasant little | 
thing that gladdened all our hearts, before you | 
went to the boarding-school, and before you , 
knew the Dawsons; when you loved every body 
and every one loved you; when you were happy 
to mix with the other farmers’ children, and to 
do as they did; when you had no accomplish- 
ments, and no airs,and when you delighted in 
reading the Arabian Nights. Do not you think 
you were much happier in those days? 1 too 
had a yéar’s schooling in Philadelphia, but it 
did not make a fool of me. Boys are certainly 
much more sensible than girls. 

Aura. Well, comfort yourself with that, and 
leave me to write my notes in peace. 

Lewis. I shall be sixteen next June, and when 
my birth-day comes what a barbacue I'll have! 
Frank Finlay shall be president of the feast, and 
not any of the name of Dawson shall show their 
faces at it. 

Mr. Marshall, the father of Lewis and Aura, 
was now at the seat of the State Government, 
attending to his duty in the Legislature. He had 
built a large house on some land that he had re- 
cently purchased and improved about seven miles 
from his present residence. To this place he 
purposed removing with his family in the spring, 
and here the birth-day party, now in agitation, 
was to be celebrated, as the new house afforded 
the accommodation of a very large room for 
dancing, and another for eating; any in going 
thither and returning, they could havé the enjoy- 
ment of a sleigh-ride. 

Being vexed and mortified at the exclusion of 
his friend Frank, and, therefore, unwilling to see 
him, Lewis volunteered to go to the new house 
three days before the party, and make it ready 


| for the reception of the company, while Aura 
| remained at home and assisted in preparing the 


feast. Lewis took with him their servant-man 
Pompey and his wife Violet; two old but faithful 


| and active negroes. 


Frank was much hurt at receiving no invita- 
tion, and of course paid no visit to the Marshall 
family in the interval, though, in general, he 
and Lewis were together some part of every day ; 
their father’s farms being contiguous to each 
other. 

At length the day of the party arrived. The 
company, having breakfasted early at their own 
homes, set out in their sleighs for Mr. Marshall’s 
new house. Those that came from the imme- 








diate neighbourhood of Science-ville (amongst 
whom were the Dawsons) had to pass the present 
dwelling of the Marshall family, and consequent- 
ly all stopped there for a short time, and took 
what they called a fresh start. Lewis (who had 
returned from the new house the night before) 
drove a sleigh in which were half a dozen fine 
little girls, and was preceded by the one that 
contained the Miss Dawsons, Mrs. Marshall, and 
Aura, and which was driven by Dick. Many 
articles for the feast had been sent to the hew 
house the day before, and others were put into 
the sleigh occupied (beside the driver) by two 
servant-women and the two musicians—a biack 
man who played on the violin, and a mulatto-boy 
with a tambourine. 

It was one of those clear, unclouded, brilliant, 
mornings so characteristic of an American win- 
ter. Never was the atmosphere more pure, the 
sky more blue, or the sun more resplendent. 
The snow sparkled and crackled under the feet 
of the horses, while they seemed almost to fly 
over its surface’ of dazzling whiteness. The 
bells rung merrily round the necks of the exhi- 
lirated animals as they bounded along, and the 
well-stowed sleighs looked gay and comfortable, 
with the coverlets of various colours that floated 
over their backs, and the bear-skins and buffalo- 
robes that gave warmth to their interior. 

As soon as the cavalcade had started, the mu- 
sicians struck up the popular Virginia reel of 
* Fire in the mountains, run, boys, run!” at 
which Dick Dawson dropped the reins to stop 
his ears, his sisters uttered something between a 
scream and a laugh, and Aura recollected with 
shame that it was not genteel to play along the 
road. Assoon as Dick recovered, he called to 
the musicians to cease, much to the vexation of 
the unfashionable portion of the party, and great- 
ly to the discomfiture of the sable minstrel and 
his assistant, neither of whom, however, could 
refrain, as the sleigh wafted them along, from 
giving an occasional scrape on the fiddle, or a 
thump on the tambourine. 

As they passed the residence of the Finlays, 
they found all the family at the windows, and 
Lewis turned away his head that he might not 
meet the eyes of his slighted friend, who, how- 
ever, did not happen to be there. 

About two miles farther on, as they proceeded 
through the woods, they had a glimpse of Frank 
Finlay among the trees, with his dog and gun, 
and a pair of pheasants in his hand. The dog 
came bounding towards the sleigh that Lewis 
was driving, but Frank called him off, and re- 
treated farther into the woods. 

The first impulse of Lewis, on seeing his friend, 
was to jump out of the sleigh, run after Frank, 
and insist on his joining the party. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection convinced him that such a pro- 
ceeding would displease Aura and shock her new 
friends, as Frank was in his shooting dress—a 
blanket-coat trimmed with squirrel fur, a cap of 
grey fox-skin, and a pair of Indjan mocassins. 
A boy who drove the next sleigh called out to 
Lewis to proceed, and he gave the horses a 





touch, saying to himself, with a sigh, “ Never 
mind, the barbacue next June shall make amends 
for all.” 

Just as they came in sight of the new house, 
Dick Dawson bestowed such a cut on his horses 
that, springing suddenly to one:side, they overset 
the sleigh, and it was broken to pieces. Luckily 
all its occupants fell into a bank of soft snow, 
and none were hurt; but the dresses of the Miss 
Dawsons (which were quite too fine and too 
flimsy for the occasion) were much deranged 
and injured, and Dick’s shirt-collar suffered 
extremely. Fortunately it is unfashionable to 
lament over disasters that happen to dresses, 
and therefore the Dawsons bore the accident 
with great apparent composure, and walked to 
the house, which was within a quarter of a 
mile; and they were met in the porch by some 
of the party, who, coming from a shorter dis- 
tance, had arrived before them. 

On getting out of the sleigh that brought up 
the rear, one of the black women advanced to 
Mrs. Marshall, and displayed to her a pair of 
fine peasants. 

“ Where did you get these?” enquired Mrs. 
Marshall. 

“* Master Frank Finlay gave them to me,” an- 
swered the girl. “He proceeded from the woods 
with his dog and gun, and chucked these two 
dead peasants into my lap, and said, ‘ There 
Miss Phillis, ax Aura if she’ll ’cept these here 
unworthy birds, and have them cooked, and eat 
them herself at dinner, from me.’ Them’s the 
very words he spoke, a’n’t they, Sylvia?” 

“Something in that way,” replied Sylvia; 
“but (lowering her voice) I'll be qualified he 
put Miss before Aura, and not before Phillis; 
and he said nothing in ’sparagement of his 
peasants neither.” 

** And how does it happen,” asked Mrs. Mar- 
shall, looking at her daughter, “that Frank 
Finlay is not one of the party? 1 expected of 
course, to see him among us.” Aura held down 
her head, and tied and untied the strings of her 
cloak; and Lewis looked unutterable things. 
‘** ] will enquire into this hereafter,” added Mrs. 
Marshall. 

They were met at the door, by Pompey and 
Violet, (both grinning ell-wide with delight, as 
country negroes generally do at the sight of 
compapny,) and ushered into the large front par- 
lour, where an immense fire of hickory logs was 
blazing in the chimney. 

During the three days he had spent at the new 
house, Lewis was chiefly employed in making 
substitutes for furniture. In this undertaking he 
would have been very glad to have availed him- 
self of the assistance of Frank Finlay, whose in- 
genuity im every thing relating to the mechanic 
arts was far superior tohis own. With the spare 
boards that had been left by the carpenters, 
Lewis contrived some most substantial benches 
(beside other things of less consequence) and 
also erected a very large table on something 
like tressels. But he took the most pride in 
having decorated the windows, doors, and walls 
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of the parlours with festoons of laurel and cedar 
branches. The windows, particularly, made a 
very handsome appearance, each looking like a 
green arbour, and being strikingly contrasted 
with the snow out of doors. 

“ How romantic!” said one of the Miss Daw- 
sons. : 

* Picturesque, I declare!” said another. 

* Quite theatrical !” said a third. 

“Very fair, upon my honour—very fair in- 
deed!” said Dick. 

After mulled wine and pound cake had been 
handed round, a game of forfeits was proposed; 
but it was rejected with contempt by the 
Dawsons, who declared that all such plays were 
long since exploded, and that dancing was now 
the order of the day, from six years old to sixty. 
The musicians, to their great joy, were put in 
requisition, and the dancing would have com- 
menced with great spirit, only that the Miss 
Dawsons insisted on the newest cotillions, and 
undertook to teach them to the company. Luck- 
ily for the musicians, as these new figures were 
nearly all the same, they could be performed to 
almost any cotilliontune. Dick Dawson danced 
one set with Aura, during which he merely 
walked through the cotillion, saying that gentle- 
men now never attempted any thing like danc- 
ing-steps; and, when it was over, he protested 
that he must beg leave to decline al! further 
exertion, as the fatigue of driving the sleigh 
had been really too much for him. Lewis having 
done his duty, and gratified his sister by taking 
out the three Miss Dawsons one after the other, 
selected for his next partner, a pretty little girl 
as unlike them as possible, and the dancing con- 
tinued till the dining hour. 

The plan of the sleighing-party was to stay at 
the new house till evening, and then go home 
by moonlight. Before dinner, however, the sky 
had clouded, the wind had changed to the 
north-east, and there was every appearance of 
bad weather. Mrs. Marshall took her son and 
daughter aside, and suggested to them the ex- 
pediency of all returning home immediately, in 
case of more snow; proposing that they should 
take a short repast of such things as were then 
ready, and depart at once, instead of waiting for 
dinner at two o’clock. To this prudent propo- 
sition Lewis and Aura were unwilling to consent, 
alleging that, after they had invited their friends, 
and brought them so far, it would have a moat 
inhospitable look to take them away almost im- 
mediately, and without their dinner, and re- 
marking that, as we have generally indications 
of a snow-storm a whole day before it com- 
mences, they could not believe there was any 
immediate danger. They begged of their mother 
to allow them to remain till towards evening, 
and not to make their friends uneasy by prog- 
nosticating bad weather. , 

About one o’clock it slowly began to snow, 
Lewis and Aura watched the clouds, imagined 
that they saw them breaking, and prophesied 
that the snow would soon cease. The clouds, 
however, gradually lost their distinct forms, and 
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were blended into one monotonous mass of dark 
grey, that covered the whole sky. 

Precisely at two o'clock, old Pompey threw 
open the door, and with a bow, consisting of 
three motions, flourished his hand, scraped his 
foot, waved his head, and announced to the com- 
pany that “ he was proud to reform them as din- 
ner waited.” 

THe dining-room, or back parlour, was also 
properly ornamented with cedar and laurel, and 
thoroughly warmed by an enormous fire. The 
table-furniture had been sent the day before, 
and also many of the viands. The ample board 
was set out with turkies, wild and tame, ducks 
of both descriptions, and also pigeons; hams, 
fowls, venison dressed in various ways; pies, 
puddings, cakes, sweetmeats, &c.—all in that 
lavish abundance generally found on American 
tables. 

Just after the dinner had commenced, Phillis 
brought in the pair of pheasants, and signifi- 
cantly placed them before Aura, who desired 
her to remove them to the other end. Lewis 
sat there, and he mischievously sent his sister 
a plate with a portion of one of the birds, which 
Aura then determined to eat with as mueh indif- 
ference as she could assume. But as soon as she 
had tasted it, and found how nice it was, her 
conscience smote her for the first time; so often 
does it happen that our feelings are excited by 
trifles, when things of more consequence have 
failed to awaken them. Aura now thought 
with compunction of Frank Finlay—of his good 
nature, his spirit, and his vivacity—and of the 
animation he would have infused into the party. 
She looked over the boys whom she had invited 
as considering them more elegant than Frank, 
and she found that, after all, they were quite 
as unlike Dick Dawson as he was, and looked 
no better in their holiday-clothes than he did; 
that several of the waistcoats now present were 
uglier even than his; and most of the heads in 
a worse style decidedly. 

The secret cause of Aura so pertinaciously 
insisting on the exclusion of Frank Finlay was 
that she had frequently heard him ridiculed by 
Dick Dawson and his sisters; Dick having dis- 
covered that he did not stand high in Frank’s 
estimation. In consequence of the sneers of 
the Dawsons, Aura regarded Frank in a less |” 
favourable light than she had formerly done; 
but she was afraid to cite’them as authority for 
her change of opinion, lést Lewis should take 
immediate vengeance on 

By the time dinner was over, the wind blew 
a hurricane, and the snow had increased so 
rapidly that the whole atmosphere seemed to be 
filled with its feathery flakes. There was no 
possibility of encountering so violent a storm in 
such vehicles as open sleighs. The only alter- 
native was to remain all night in the new house. 
It was true they had no beds, but there was 
plenty of provisions for supper and breakfast ; 
the inconvenience of sleeping uncomfortably 
would be for one night only, and they had no 
doubt of a fine day on the morrow 
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Having made up their minds to this new plan, 
cheerfulness was restored, and after dinner blind- 
man’s-buff was pursued with great alacrity by 
all but the Dawsons, who declined participating 
in it as quite too boisterous, and said they prefer- 
red remaining in the back parlour, where poor 
Aura, though longing to join in the play, thought 
it incumbent on her to stay with her city friends. 
The young ladies talked of the various elegant 
sleighing-parties they had “attended” in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and Dick leaned 
against the chimney-piece and fell asleep. 

During the short afternoon, Mrs. Marshall, 
assisted by the servants, busied herself in pre- 
paring for the exigencies of the night. The 
supper consisted of the provisions that had been 
left at dinner, with the addition of tea and 
coffee, which they had brought with them for 
the purpose. When it was over, the company 
drew round the fire, and amused themselves with 
telling riddles and singing songs, having no de- 
sire to retire early to their sleeping-places. The 
stock of candles was soon exhausted, and they 
were obliged to content themselves with the light 
of the fire. Pompey, however, triumphantly 
brought in, on a waiter, some substitutes of his 
own contrivance—saucers filled v. ith melted fat, 
and having a twisted paper lighted and stuck up 
in the middle of each. He was arranging these 
uncouth lamps at regular distances on the man- 
tle-piece, but the giggling of the Miss Dawsons, 
and the disgusted face of Dick, induced Aura to 
make a sign to the poor fellow to take them 
away immediately. 

At last bed-time came, weariness gradually 
stole over them, and the whole company “ ad- 
dressed themselves to sleep.” The back parlour 
was appropriated to the ladies, the front to the 
gentlemen. The cloaks, coverlets, and furs, 
serv7d as bedding for the females, and the boys 
moved'the benches near the fire and lay down 
on them, covered with their great coats. All, 
except Dick, slept tolerably well; but he com- 
plained and murmured nearly the whole time. 
The girls passed an uncomfortable and restless 
night, as they lay spread about the floor, and 
were frequently startled by noises from the ad- 
joining room when the boys in their sleep tum- 
bled off the benches. . 

The wind raved all night with a fury that 
seemed to shake even the strong stone house to 
its foundation, and the snow drifted against the 
windows of the front parlour till it obscured even 
the upper panes. It did not, as usual, abate at 
the approach of dawn, but, when morning came, 
the storm increased in violence. The country all 
round looked like a vast white desert. The snow 
had been driven by the wind into enormous hills 
or ridges, which entirely blocked up the roads, 
and rendered them impassable; the fences, being 
buried above the top-rails, were no longer to be 
seen; and the only landmarks now visible were 
the trees, bending heavily before the blast. The 
cold was intense, and the gloomy aspect of the 
heavens was still as unpromising as it had been 
the preceding evening. : 





When Pompey came in to set the breakfast- 
table, he brought with him an armful of wood 
to replenish the fires, and announced, with a 
face of dismay, that “* May-be it would be the 
last wood the gentlemen and ladies would ever 
have.” On being required to explain, he made 
many apologies for the unexpected badness of 
the weather, and stated that the unusual quantity 
that had been consumed during the last twenty- 
four hours had entirely exhausted the stock of 
fuel that had been provided for the occasion, and 
that there was barely enough in the kitchen to 
suffice for cooking the breakfast. He concluded 
his harangue by saying, “* And so, gentlemen and 
ladies, my ’pinion is firm and fixed, that nothing 
on yearth can stop us from all freezing stiff in 

l less than no time.” 

' This intelligence was heard with great con- 
sternation. The Miss Dawsons talked of going 
into hysterics, Dick nearly fainted, many of the 
girls cried, and all the boys looked serious. 

The forest was not far from the house, but the 
storm still raged so violently that it was impos- 
sible for any one to go thither to cut wood. 
What was now to be done? After the fires had 
burned down, the rooms, in such severe weather, 
would immediately become cold; the stock of 
provisions had greatly diminished, and, in case 
the storm continued all day and night, how were 
they to remain in the empty house, without fuel, 
and with but a scanty supply of food? 

The boards left by the carpenters had all been 
used in making the table and benches, and these 
it was now judged expedient to split up with an 
axe, as the most feasible means of replenishing 
the fire. Lewis, in a few minutes, demolished 
the furniture that he had taken so much pains in 
making, reserving only two benches as seats for 
the females. The boys sat on the floor. , The 
heat afforded by these boards was not great; 
and the girls first wrapped themselves in their 
cloaks, and afterwards added the coverlets and 
furs. 

It was determined that, as soon as the storm 
began to abate, they should all set out for home. 
But Pompey came in with another face of alarm, 
and proclaimed, that “ the feed that was brung 
for the hosses had guv out the night afore, and 
that thereby the creaturs would never be able 
for dragging the sleighs through sich roads, and © 
that there was nothing more to be done but stay 
;and'perish.” This news was heard with almost 
screams by the female part of the company, and 
several of the younger boys turned pale. The 
hysterics of the Miss Dawsons now came on; but 
such was the general consternation that they 
were little attended to, except by Aura. 

Lewis now proposed digging away the snow 
from the nearest fence, and procuring the rails 
for fuel. In this enterprise the other boys in- 
stantly volunteered to assist ; and, tying on their 
hats with handkerchiefs, they immediately set to 
work; being much impeded, however, by the 
violence of the wind, which at times nearly over- 
set them, and by the blinding snow that whirled 
against their faces. 
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While engaged in this employment, they heard 
a loud halloo resounding from a distance, and 
were presently hailed by the voice of Frank 
Finlay, who came “ flouncing through the drifted 
heaps” upon a jumper—a rude sort of sleigh, 
hastily constructed for emergencies. The body 
of this vehicle is generally made of rough boards 
nailed together so as to resemble a box, planks 
are laid across for seats, the bottom is filled with 
straw, and the runners are formed of two crooked 
saplings, their curves turning up in front. 

Lewis flew to Frank, and shook him heartily 
by the hand, as did also the other boys, as well 
as that privileged person, old Pompey. ‘“ Oh, 
Frank!” exclaimed Lewis, “ how glad I am to 
see you! How could you think of turning out 
in such astorm? 1 amsure you have brought 
us good news, and that all our troubles are now 
over.” 

* T have brought a bag of corn for the horses,” 
replied Frank, “ as I supposed it to be the thing 
most wanted. I lay awake and thought of you 
all, nearly the whole of last night; and particu- 
. larly of the horses, for I never can sleep well 
| when I know that horses or dogs are suffering. 
There is a man behind who will be up presently 
with still more corn, and [ hope there will be 
enough to allow them all a good feed before you 
set off. Here, Pompey, take charge of this 
bag of corn, and give some to the horses imme- 
diately. But what are you all doing out here in 
the snow?” 


Lewis explained, and Frank instantly set to 
work and helped them, refusing to go into the 


house till their task was accomplished. “‘ We 
talked of you at our house all last evening,” 
said he, “ and I determined to start at day-light 
and come off to see how you were. The Wilsons 
had borrowed our sleigh to go to your party, and 
there was not another to be had in the neigh- 
bourhood, all being in requisition for the same 
purpose. So I set to work and made a jumper, 
out in the wood-house, and finished it before 
bed-time. As the storm did not abate, we knew 
the snow would be very deep before morning, 
and my father said he would raise the neighbours 
to clear the road for you to come home. But, 
as that is not the work of a moment, I could not 
wait; so at dayJight I started with my jumper 
to come and enquire into the state of affairs. 
When the horses have eaten their corn they will 
be able to draw the sleighs ; for, as my father and 
the neighbours will turn out as soon as the storm 
allows them, it will not be long before the road is 
passable.” 

As fast as the elder boys dug away the snow, 
and pulled down the fence, the younger ones car- 
ried in the rails to replenish the fires. At length 
the wind fell, the snow came down more slowly, 
the sky grew lighter, and the boys went into the 
house with the joyful news that the company 
might now prepare for departing. 

Lewis, seizing Frank by both hands, drew him 
towards Aura, exclaiming, “ There now—see 
there?” Frank smiled and blushed, and Aura 
cast down her eyes and burst into tears. The 








Miss Dawsons whispered each other, and Dick 
tittered, and said, “ Quite a scene!" upon which 
Lewis immediately knock down. 

Dick, however, was but slightly hurt; and 
seeing that no one cam@ fo his assistance (all 
the company having gathered round Frank Fin- 
lay,) he managed to scramble up again, and 
contented himself with saying, after he had 
regained his feet, “‘ Upon my word, there is no 
knowing how to take these bush-whackers.* 
But I shall prosecute—I rather think I shall pro- 
secute.”’ ' 

The snow soon ceased; but the road imme- 
diately before the house was impassable, and it 
was necessary to clear it before the cavalcade 
could set out. Frank, having found a few more 
boards in a corner of the stable, proposed making 
of them some large wooden spades; and with 
these they managed to shovel away the snow 
with great execution. 

In the afternoon Frank’s father arrived in 
another jumper, and reported that the neigh- 
bours had cleared all the worst ‘parts of the 
road, and that they might now venture to start. 
These were joyful tidings. ; 

One of the sleighs having been overset and 
broken (as before related.) room was made in 
others for Mrs. Marshall and the Dawsons; and 
Aura rode home in Frank’s jumper, with him and 
her brother. 

‘In conclusion, we have only to say that, early 
in the spring, Mr. Dawson obtained an office 
which obliged him to remove to Washington, to 
the great joy of his children, an@ the manifest 
delight of Lewis Marshall. Aura, no longer 
under the influence of this family (whom she 
never liked so well after the sleighing-party,) 
resumed her natural feelings and habits, and 
became once more as amiable as before she had 
known the boarding-school and the Dawsons. 
Frank left off his purple and yellow waistcoat, 
lengthened his pantaloons, had his h by 
Madame Nasillard; and, at the age of n, 
Aura Marshall became the junior Mrs. Finlay. 


* In the western states the word bush is often used to sig- 
nify a forest; ‘‘ te live in the bush,’’ means to live in the 
woods. Thus new settlers are called “ bush-whackers” be- 
cause they whack down the trees, and the term is frequently 
applied to back-woods-men in general. 


RELIGION, 


Man, in whatever state he may be considered, 
as well as in every period and vicissitude of 
life, experiences in religion an efficacious anti- 
dote against the ills which oppress him, a shield 
that blunts the darts of his enemies, and an asy- 
lum into which they can never enter. In every 
event of fortune it excites in his soul a sublimity 
of ideas, by pointing out to them the just judge, 
who, as an attentive spectator of his conflicts, is 
about to reward him with his intensible approba-. 
tion. Religion also, in the darkest tempest, ap- 
pears to man as the iris of peace, and dissipa« 
ting the dark and angry storm, restores the wish- 


~ ed for calm, and brings him to the port of safety. 





THE BRIDAL STAR. 
Portry by A. J. PAcWouall, Lisa. 
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Sunshine beams, He comes my peer - less Knight 
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ban - quetspread and Mu - sicbringfrom ho - - - dy love shall 








wel - come sing, And togeh her gay gui s -)S star The ban - quet spread and 








welcome sing And touch her gay guitar 


La - dy love shall welcome sing And touch 


touch her gay guitar touch her gay guitar 





SECOND VERSE. 


While songs of mirth and pastime strains are panna sete soft around, 
Hail, Vassals hail, till yonder plains his wel resound § 
Wil deck myself in all my best and wear my bridal star? 

And now he’s laid his lance at rest Pll touch my gay Spier 


The banquet spread, &c- 








THE SEA. 
Old Ocean was, 

Infinity of ages ere we breathed 
Existence; and he will be beautiful 
When all the living world that sees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dust around the sun. 
Quelling from age to age the vital throb 
In human hearts, death shall not subjugate 
The pulse that swelie in Ais stupendous breast, 
Or interdict his minstrelsy to sound 
In thundering concert with the quiring winds; 
But long as man to parent Nature owns 
Instinctive homage, and in times beyond 


The power of thought to reach, bard after bard 


ball sing thy glory, beatific Sea: 





MOTTOES. 
BY M. A. BROWNE. 


“ Por lover ted aes love ;’—take thou this gem: 
Lo, where tie white wings of the fluttering dove 
Hover betwixt the rose and diadem, 
The motto read,—’tis “ Love, and all for love!” 


“ For thee and thee alone ;’’—take thou this flower; 
See how it turns towards the regal sun, 

Bending its head beneath its dazziing power; 
Silent it saith,—' For thee and thee alone!) =" , 


“Thine own for ever?*take this faithfal 
That beateth in mp with one tone, ~ 


Responding in its yun, 
And —— for ever ! thine own | eA 






















THE EAGLE, &c. 








THE EAGLE. 

T sHALL, then, introduce to your notice the 
eagle, a bird of the first or rapacious class, so 
called because they prey upon flesh of all kinds. 
It consists of many varieties—the most prominent 
of which are the golden eagle, “ with his eye of 
light”’—the condor, of whom so many wonders 
are told in fairy tale—the unseemly and rapa- 
cious vulture—the gallant falcon, which, in the 
olden days, afforded such gay pastime to Lords 
and Ladies—the midnight owl—and the small 
butcher-bird. The great sea-eagle is only infe- 
rior in size to the golden eagle: as its name im- 
plies, it resides near the sea, although its eyrie, 
or nest, is generally constructed in the loftiest 
tree it can discover in the vicinity of the ocean; 
there it builds a very broad habitation, and lays 
in it two eggs. I remember a pair of these birds 
who had inhabited, time out of mind, an old tree 
in my neighbourhood; I have often gazed up 
with wonder at the immense mass which their 
nest appeared as it rested on the topmost and 
blighted boughs of this denizen of the woods; and 
I recollect well the heavy sailing flights of its 
inmates returning to their home. The peasants 
there used to assert that they fished more in the 
night than in the day, and I perceive that natural- 
ists generally agree in the opinion that they cer- 
tainly collect food when others of the species sleep. 
l often lamented the fate of those birds: latterly, 
perhaps from their age, which must have been 
extreme, they became heavy and lazy—so lazy 
that they debased their noble nature by conde- 
scending to petty pillage that would have dis- 
graced a common kite, and the peasants were 
continually suffering from their ungenerous sys- 
tem. They seldom visited the sea-shore, but woe 
betide even an unfortunate chicken that crossed 
their path! Whatwas tobe done? Many pro- 
jects were talked about, but, with the dilatoriness 
peculiar to my country-folk, none were put in 
execution; every body respected the eagles. 
Our gardener, Peter, was ordered to prime and 
load his musket, and fire on the old lady the first 
time she intruded herself into the company of 
our goslings. She was a maghificent bird, and, 
as is usual with females of the rapacious tribe, 
half as large again as her husband. “ Look at 
her,” replied Peter, as she sailed in the distance, 
the deep blue of a summer sky throwing her 
expanded wings and majestic movements into 
strong relief. ‘ Look at her, master! I remem- 
ber that ould lass ever since I was the hoight of 
araspberry plant; and I couldn't find it in my 
heart to hurt a feather of her wing—the cray- 
thur! What signifies a dozen of goslings to such 
a bird as that?—won’t there be plenty o’ geese 
of all sorts when she’s gone? But my father 
before me used to say, Peter, says he, mark my 
words—them 'Ill be the last o’ the rale ancient 
Irish eagles that ‘Ill ever settle in the barony— 
for they’ve a mortal hatred to new fashions, and 
prefar, by a great dale, an open country, where 
there’s free trade, and no revenue officers, or 
any thing that way :—you understand, Sir :—but 
as to killing her—I’d as soon think o’ killing the 















priest!” This was the climax !—Peter’s deter- 

mination was taken; but, as goslings were again 

destroyed, and, unfortunately, in an unlucky 

moment the rapacious bird took a fancy to a 
beautiful pea-hen, who was brooding over her 
eggs in a retired copse, it was absolutely deter- 

mined that, as it would be a species of sacrilege 

to destroy the birds, the old tree, so long their 

domicile, should be cut down; and it was con- 
jectured that they would, on receiving so marked 
an insult, proudly resolve to quit the neighbour- 

hood altogether. The result proved that our 
anticipations were correct. When they return- 
ed at night, and saw the dwelling of ages scat- 
tered on the ground, they circled and circled 
over it, uttering from time to time, screams both 
shrill and plaintive. In the morning they were 
no where to be found, and we could only conjec- 
ture that they had retired to some of the islet 
bays, with which that part of the coast abounds. 
1 once saw a poor Irishman, who assured me that 
he had robbed an eagle’s nest, at Killarney, of a 
fine young lamb, which kept his family in fresh 
meat (a luxury they were quite unaccustomed to) 
for more than a week! He was not as clever, 
though, as a man we read of in “* Smith’s History 
of Kerry,” who got a comfortable subsistence for 
his family, during a summer of fearful famine, 
out of an eagle’s nest, by robbing the eaglets of 
their food, which was plentifully supplied by the 
old ones; he protracted their assiduity beyond 
the usual time, by clipping the wings and retard- 
ing the flight of the young. We may call the 
eagle the lion of the air: like that noble animal 
he is solitary in his habits, lonely in his magnifi- 
cence, disdaining ali the attributes of royalty, 
except its power—in that he triumphs. How 
good and wise is Providence in all its ways !— 
Were carnivorous birds as numerous as others, 
how soon all the humbler tenants of the air, and 
the helpless, but beautiful and gentle creatures 
of the woods and wilds would be destroved.— 
Mrs. S. C. Hall’s Anecdotes of Birds. 


ORIGIN OF RINGS. 


Pare had fixed that the son of Thetis should 
excel his father, in consequence of which, the 
nymph was no longer sovght in marriage by the 
gods, and was compelled to marry Peleus, as the 
first of mortals. The ring on her finger is re- 
markable, because rings were invented from a 
circumstance connected with Thetis. The tra- 
dition relates, that Jupiter, wishing to release 
Prometheus, who was bound to a rock for a cer- 
tain number of years, was prevented by his oath. 
Prometheus, however, having shown how the 
difficulty with regard to the son ef Thetis might 
be overcome, by her marriage with a mortal, 
had merited restoration to divine favour. This 
could only be done, consistently with the oath, 
by making a ring, in which was set a piece of 
the rock of Caucasus, always to be worn by 
Prometheus, who thus remained, in a manner 
perpetually chained to the rock.— Pompeiana. 














THE GATHERER. 


** A snapper up of unconsidered trifiés.”” 


Shakspeare. 


Many have no happier moments than those 
they pass in solitude, abandoned to their own 
imagination, which sometimes puts sceptres in 
their hands, or mitres on their heads, shifts the 
scene of pleasure with endless variety, bids all 
the forms of beauty sparkle before them, and 
gluts them with every change of visionary lux- 
ury- 

Vicious habits are so great a stain to human 
nature, and so odious in.themselves, that every 
person, actuated by right reason, would avoid 
them, though he was sure they would be always 
concealed both from God and man, and had no 
future punishment entailed upon them. 


A brave man thinks no one his superior, who 
does him an injury; for he has it then in his power 
to make himself superior to the oiher, by forgiv- 
ing it. 

To relieve the oppressed, is the most glorious 
act a man is capable of; it is in some measure 
doing the business of God and Providence. 


Atheists put on a false courage and alacrity in 
the midst of their darkness and apprehensions; 
like children, whe, when they go in the dark, 
will sing for fear. 

Would you both please, and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of shining to subdue; 
Hear every man upon his favourite theme, 
And ever be more Knowing than you seem ; 
The lowest genius will afford some light, 

Or give a hint that had escaped your sight. 

Virtue in an intelligent and free creature, of 
whatever rank in the scale of being, is nothing 
less than a conformity of disposition and practice 
to the necessary, eternal and unchangeable rec- 
titude of the Divine nature. 


A.well regulated mind does not regard the 
abusive language of a low fellow im the light of 
an insult, and deems it beneath revenge. All 
the abominations to which the Jatter may give 
utterance will not raise him one jot above his 
proper level, or depress the former, in the slight- 
est degree, below his sphere— 

* A moral, sensible, and weil-bred man, 
** Will not insult me—and no other can.”’ 

Noah’s ark was large enough to hold 81,000 

tons. 


The mind appears to me to discover itself most 
in the mouth and eyes; with this difference, that 
the mouth seems the more expressive of the 
temper, and the eye of the understanding. 


Every man who acquires a fortune; by his in 
dustry, is a treasure to himself and family, 


profit to his country by adding to the common 


stock. It becomes a bond which ubites him to 


society. 





An excuse is worse and more terrible than a 
lie: for an excuse is a lie guarded. 


Praise is like ambergris: a little whiff of it, 
and by snatches, is very agreeable; but when a 
man holds a whole lump of it to your nose, it isa 
stink, and strikes you down. 


“ Remember 
Tis we that bring you in the means of feasts, 
Banquets, and revels, which, when you possess, 
With barbarous ingratitude you deny us 
To be made sharers in the harvest, which 
Our sweat and industry reaped and sewed for you.”’ 


There is a charm in private life which, from 
the very nature of the thing, can never be im- 
parted by any public exhibition. In the theatre 
or in the concert room, we can never sufficiently 
abstract our minds from the iormer.—The 
performance may be, and, ima /instances, is 
perfection. Sgience and taste are Completely” 
satisfied. But sentiment vanishes away before 
the idea that the whole is an exhibition. 


While you say that the religion of your neigh-. 
bour is like a garment that sits Joosely upon him, 
be careful that your own is not like a glove that* 

fits tither hand: those who have ‘the least “p 
themselves are not unfrequently the most 
rious towards others; a dishonest man ‘is the 
to detect a fraudulent neighbour. 

Hath any wounded you with injuries, meet 
them with patience; hasty words rankle the 
wound, soft language dresses it, forgiveness cures 
it, and oblivion takes away the scar. 


Custom is commonly too strong for the most 
resolute resolver, though furnished forthe assault 
with all the weapons of philosophy. “He that 
endeavours to free himself from an ill habit (says 
Bacon) must not change too much at a time, lest 
he should be discouraged by difficulty ; nor too 
little, for then he would make but few ad- 
vances.” 


Once allow a man to turn seventy, he has then 
escaped the fatal three score and ten, and would 
consider himself an ill-used person should he 
receive notice of ejectment a day short of n nety. 


Ninety comes, and he grows insolent. Death, 
he thinks, has passed on, and overlooked him. 
He asks why nature has so long delayed to claim 
her debt. She has suffered thrice seven years to 
elapse beyond the period usually assigned for 
payment, and he indulges in wild fancies of a 
statute of limitations. In his most rational mo- 


~ ments he talks of nothing but old Parr. He 
) burns his willy marries his housekeeper, hectors 


his-son and :heir, who, is sevénty, and canes his 
grand-child (a Jad .of 4 


hours. on 
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RECIPES, &e. 





We are sometimes apt to wonder to see those 
people proud, who have done the meanest things; 
whéreas»a@ consciousness of having done poor 
things, and a shame of hearing of them, often 
make the composition we call pride. 


The two maxims of a great man at court are, 


always to kéep his countenance, and never to 


keep his word. 


The national debt of England, in 1828, was 
three thousand seven hundred and seven million 
dollars; yearly revenue, two hundred and twenty 

“Sight millions. 

Female beauty is dear in every situation, in 
sickness, and eyen in death. Mrs. B———t, 
daughter of tlie late Dean S. was a very lovely 
woman—she was worn out with a long and pain- 
ful illness. While in her last faintings, her at- 
tendants were rubbing her forehead with Hun- 
gary water, she begged them to desist, for it 

would make her hair gray! 

Canal locks were invented in Italy, in the year 


ns making toys, the Chinese are exceedingly 
expert: out of a solid ball of ivory, with a hole 
“Zim it not larger than half an inch in diameter, 
they will cut from nine to fifteen distinct hollow 
globes, one within another, all loose, and capable 
of being turned round in every direction, and 
each of them carved full of the same kind of 
open work that appears on the fans; a very small 
* sum of money is the price of one of these difficult 


¥ rever I find a great deal of gratitude ina 
poor man, I take it for granted there would be 
as much generosity were he a rich man. 


‘Beauty's sweet, but beauty’s frail; ) 
*Tis sooner past, ’tis sooner done, 
Than summer's rain or winter's snow; 

-Most fleeting when it is most dear— 
’Tis gone while we but say ‘tis here. 
Those curious locks so aptly twined, 
Whose every hair a soul doth bind, 
Will change their auburm hue and grow 
White and cold as winter’s snow. 
That eye which now is Cupid's nest 
Will prove his grave, and all the rest 
Will follow :—In the cheek, chin, nose, 
Nor lily will be found, nor rose. 


It is a secret known to but few, yet of no 
small use in the conduct of life, that when you 
fall into a man’s conversation, the first thing you 
should consider is whether he has a greater in- 
clination to hear you, or that you should hear 
him.—Steele. 

Of all the actions of a man’s life, his marriage 
does least concern othey people, yet of all ac- 
tions of our life, ’tis most meddled with by other 
people.—Se/den. 

He only can discern his real friends who makes 
himself independent of them, by securing the 
friendship of God and his own conscience. 

“*———_ He’s no rich man 


That knows all he possesses, and leaves nothing 
For his servants to make prey of.” 





A tradesman who attempts to monopolize busi- 
fess, or to injure his compeers by underseiling, 
is guilty of high treason against society, a he 
violates that integrity and good will, without 
which the social compact would soon be broken 
asunder. I always suspect that such a man has 
not paid f@F his goods, or sells those of an inferior 


quality. 


Those who most readily find a God to swear 
by, seldom find one to pray to. 

The great bell at Moscow is at once a monu- 
ment of*art_and folly. It weighs 443,772 lbs,, 
and was cast’ reign of the Empress Anta: 
but the beam-on which it hung being burned 
fell to the ground and suffered consi 
damage. 





RECIPES. 
TO CLEAN WHITE LACE VEILS. 

Make a solution of white seap, in a clean 
saucepan ; put in your veil, and let it*boil gently 
a quarter of an hour; take it out into a clean 
basin with some warm water and soap, and keep 
gently squeezing it till it is thoroughly clean ; 
then rinse it from the soap, and have ready a pan 
of clean cold water, in which put a drop of che- 
mic or liquid blue; rinse the veil in this liquid, 
then take a tea-spoonful of starchy and pour 
boiling water upon it, run the veil through this, 
and clear it well, by clapping it between the 
hands: frame it or pin it out, taking care to keep 
the edges straight and even. 

TO CLEAN BLACK LACE VEILS. 

These are cleaned by passing them through a 
warm liquor of bullock’s gall and water: after 
which they must be rinsed in cold water; then 
cleaned for stiffening, and finished_as follows. 

Take a small piece of glue, about the size of a 
bean, pour boiling water upon it, which will dis- 
solve it, and when dissolved pass the veil through 
it, then clap it between your hands and frame it, 
as described in the preceding receipt. , 

é —_— : 

FOR DIPPING BLACK SILKS WHEN © THEY 
APPEAR RUSTY, OR THE COLOUR FADED. 
For a silk dress, your own discretion must be 

used, whether the silk can be roused, or whether 

it requires to be re-dyed. Should it require re- 
dying, this. is done as follows: for a gown, boil 
two ounces of logwood; when boiled half an hour 
put in your silk, and simmer it half an hour, then 
take it out, and add a piece of blue vitriol as big 
as a pea, and a piece of green copperas as big as 
the half of a horse bean; when these are dissolved, 
cool down th® copper with cold water, and put 
in your silk, and simmer half an hour, handling 
it over with a stickt; wash and dry in the air, and 
finish as above. If Only wanting to be roused, 

pass it through spring water, in which is half a 

tea-spoonful of oil of vitriol. Handle in this five 

minutes, then rinse in cold water, and finish a® 
above. 





